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years to the musical world as the Organist of West+ 
Su Memoriam, minster Abbey—the publisher of Notes and Queries, 
Mr. John C. Francis, for whose father the late 
HENRY FREDERIC TURLE. | Editor had felt a very strong regard; the Organist 
On Thursday, June 28, the anniversary of his | of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, an old assistant 
father’s death, Henry Frederic Turle, Editor of | of Henry Turle’s father; the Editor of the Athe- 
Notes and Queries, passed away from among us, | newm; and the Foreign Secretary of the Royal 
ere the pages of that week’s number had received | Society of Literature, who had been entrusted 
their final revision. Those of his friends who had | with the temporary charge of Notes and Queries 
seen him but shortly before, full of life, and of last week. 
interest in life and in his work, can even yet scarce | Of such a one as Henry Turle, taken from 
believe that they have lost him. among us in the full activity of his powers, it 
An “Old Westminster” by education as well as seems only possible to sum up his career in the 
by long residence and association, Henry Turle | words, “ Consummatus in brevi, explevit tempora 
felt strongly the historic attractions of the royal | multa.” 
church and college within whose precincts he had | Our valued correspondent A. J. M. writes:— 
spent so many happy years. Very fitly, he Jay in | “I ask leave to say a word, prompted only by 
another church full of historic memories, the | private friendship and private sorrow, about the 


Chapel Royal, Savoy, before being taken to his | sad and sudden death of our genial Editor. His 
last home in Norwood Cemetery. And no less | judgment and tact and temper in the conduct of 
fitly, in the case of one whose reverence for things |‘ N. & Q.’ were singularly fine and accurate, and 
ancient was so deep, the service commenced by | the loss of them is grievous to us all. But there 
the Dean of Westminster and the clergy of the | are many, and I am one of them, who will feel 
Savoy was concluded at Norwood by a canon of | even more deeply than this, They will feel, as I 
Westminster, Canon Prothero, a personal friend | do now, that they have lost a friend ; a man whose 
of the late Editor of “N. & Q.” Among those hearty cheerful kindness and personal regard were 
who had known Henry Turle long and inti- always at one’s service and were always welcome. 
mately, there followed him to Norwood—where | His memory will live with that of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
he lies with his father, known for such long | which is no light nor trivial touch of fame.” 


Rates. | H. E. Carrington, Chronicle Office, Bath, 1831.)” 


3 vols, 
VENEZUELAN FOLK-LORE AND GIPSIES. 


_ The information as to the leaders of the revolu- 

I : : tion in South America is often interesting. Simon 

have recently been reading sgain a book Bolivar, the “ Liberator,” had, it seems, a dislike 

of the Indian weed of which so many of his com- 
patriots were votaries:— 

“ After supper he encouraged a brisk circulation of 
the bottle ; for although Bolivar was in general remark- 
ably abstemious, he was far from being rigid in enforcing 
temperance at his own table. From thence cigars alone 
were banished, as (strange to say of a creole and a 
soldier) he had an unconquerable dislike to the smell of 
tobacco.” —Vol. ii. p. 244, 


The primitive character of the agriculture may 


written with much ability, and giving a bright 
and interesting account of some very varied 
scenes. No author's name is given on the title- 
page, which reads: — 

“Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela and New Gre- 
nada and in the Pacific Ocean from 1817 to 1830; with 
the Narrative of a March from the River Orinoco to San 

aventura on the Coast of Chocd; and Sketches of 

the West Coast of South America from the Gulf of 
California to the Archipelago of Chilée. Also Tales of 
enezuela : illustrative of Revolutionary Men, Manners, 
ts. (London, Longman & 
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2 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ The plough used in the interior of South America is 
of a very primitive construction, as are all the imple- 
ments of agriculture and mechanics. It is of wood, and 


in one piece, being made of the crooked limb of a tree | 


selected for the purpose. It is sometimes, although 
rarely, strengthened in the share part with iron; but 
this is not essentially necessary, as the ground is usually 
rather scratched up than ploughed. As it has but one 
handle, the ploughman is enabled at the same time to 
steer it and to use the goad; he therefore requires no 
assistance in guiding his oxen or mules, which are har- 
nessed in a very old-fashioned manner. The costume of 
the husbandmen, and the appearance of the ploughs, 
drawn generally by a yoke of oxen, strikingly resemble 
those in the vignettes which are sometimes to be found 
in old editions of Virgil's works. The harrows are even 
more simple in their formation than the ploughs. They 
are often nothing more than long branches of thorns, 
fastened together, and rendered sufficiently heavy by 
large blocks of wood tied across,”—Vol. i. p. 189, 


That the people were superstitious need not be 


“The existence of apparitions is firmly maintained 
by them, in common with the natives of every other 
part of South America. They also believe in various 
classes of supernatural beings, as duendes, or dwarfs, 
who are said by them to haunt particular persons, to 
whom alone they are visible. These are represented as 
capricious fairies, lavish in the favours they confer when 
pleased, but excessively prone to eae and, when 
enraged, capable of inflicting any injury, short of death, 
on the former object of their affection. Vultos, also, 
are dreaded as malicious spectral appearances, haunting 
deep glens and lonely hills, usually seen towards day- 
break, very much resembling a wreath of cloud or mist, 
and are said to be sure precursors of misfortune to those 
by whom they are seen. Brujas, too, or witches, are uni- 
versally and firmly believed in.”—Vol. i. p. 306. 

It may not be out of place here to quote from 
another author the description of a place that holds 
an important position in the Venezuelan folk-lore : 


“At twenty leagues further inland, on entering the 
range of the Bergantin Mountains, near that of Tu- 
rimiquiri, is the famous grotto of Guacharo, in which 
are millions of a new species of Caprimulgus, that 
fill the cavern with their plaintive and dismal cries, 
In every country the same causes have produced similar 
effects on the imagination of our species. The grotto of 
Guacharo is, in the opinion of the Indians, a place of 
trial and expiation ; souls when separated from bodies go 
to this cavern; those of men who die without reproach 
do not remain in it, and immediately ascend, to reside 
' with the great Manitou in the dwellings of the blessed : 
those of the wicked are retained there eternally; and 
such men as have committed but slight faults of a venial 
nature are kept there for a longer or shorter period, 
according to the crime. Immediately after the death of 
their parents and friends the Indians go to the entrance 
of this cavern to listen to their groans. If they think 
they hear their voices, they also lament, and address a 

rayer to the great spirit Manitou and snother to the 
Berl Muboya; after which they drown their grief with 
intoxicating beverages. — Lavaysse, Description of Vene- 
zuela (London, 1820), p. 119. 

My present object, however, is chiefly to call atten- 
tion to the account given by the former writer of 
a race bearing very striking analogies to that mys- 
terious Romany race which has provided so many 


puzzles for ethnologists of the Old World :— 


** He was one of that class of Mestizo natives who are 
called, in many parts of South America, Gitanos and 
Chinganéros, in allusion most probably to the wandering, 
vagabond way of life they have adopted ; for there would 
seem to be no reason to believe that they really belong to 
that singular race of outcasts from whom they derive 
their name, and who are supposed to be as yet confined 
to the Eastern quarters of the globe. These people are 
held in utter contempt and abhorrence by all true 
Indians; and not even the meanest tribes among them 
will hold any intercourse with the Chinganéros, whom 
they consider degraded by their buffoonery to the level 
of monkeys. Their agility and humour, nevertheless, 
rendered their occasional visits always welcome to the 
light-hearted Criollos ; and even the supercilious Spa- 
niards deigned at times to relax from their haughty gra- 
vity, and to smile at their unpolished gambols. At the 
hottest periods of the guerra & la muerte the Chin- 
ganéros were considered as privileged exceptions to the 
general rule, which admitted of no sort of neutrality in 
the sanguinary contest, and were freely permitted to 
visit the encampments of both patriots and royalists, for 
the diversion of the soldiery. As they belonged to no 
party, so they could scarcely be looked on as spies; 
and although they had not the least scruple in conveying 
such intelligence as lay in their way, or even occasionally 
becoming bearers of private messages from one side to 
the other, still they atoned for this conduct, or rather 
neutralized its effects, by the perfect impartiality of 
their communications. In a word, they were considered 
too despicable and insignificant a race for anger, or even 
for serious attention.” —Vol. iii. p. 162. 


In another place he says:— 


“The Chinganéros are a peculiar race of wandering 
Criole minstrels, whose habits, and even whose appella- 
tion, strikingly resemble those of the Zinganees, or 
Eastern gypsies. They claim for themselves pure Indian 
descent ; but this is denied by the aborigines, They are 
all good dancers and musicians, and, above all, fortune- 
— supposed sorcerers, and improvisatori,”—Vol. ii. 
p. 324. 

Of their power as minstrels he gives two ex- 
amples, with translations :— 


“ La Montonera, 
Montonéra soy, sefioras ! 
Yo no niego mi nacion,— 
Mas vale ser Montonéra 
Que no Porteno pintor : 
Montonéra en Buenos Ayres 
Por las Pampas he pasddo ; 
Montonéra por las nieves 
De las Andes he baxddo. 


En su curso por el cielo 
Quien atajara al Lucéro! 
Mas atreve quien pretiende 
Atajar al Montonéra. 
Libres vuelan los Condores 
Por la cana Cordilléra ; 

¥ no menos por los 

Libre va la Montonéra.”’ 


** A Montonéra’s life I lead 
I'll ne’er disown the name, 
Though village maids and city dames 
May lightly hold our fame. 
From Buenos Ayres’ boundless plain 
The Montonéra comes, 
And o’er the mighty Andes’ heights 
Ta liberty she roame, 
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What hand e’er tried in empty space 
To arrest the morning star! 

The Montonéra’s freeborn mind 

To enslave is harder far. 

Free o’er the Cordillera's peaks 

The lordly Condor stalks ; 

As freely through her native wilds 
The Montonéra walks.” 


La Zambullidéra. 

“ Nino ! tomad este anillo, 

Y levadlo 4 la muralla, 

Y dile 4 la centinéla,— 

Este nino va de guardia. 

Vamo’nos, Chinas del alma ! 

Vamo'nos 4 zambullir ; 

El que zambulli se muere,— 

Yo tambien quiero morir ! 


Huid la pompa del poblado, 
Nino, huid 4 Ja savanna ; 
Alf gozareis quieto, 

En salud, hasta majiana. 
Vamo'nos, Chinas del alma ! 
Vamo’nos 4 la caléta, 

Para ver los guacamallos 
Con fusil y bayonéta. 


Piensan luego en dispertarse 
Los temblores ya dormidos ; 
Volvad nino 4 la muralla, 
Salgad, 6 serais perdido. 
Vamo’nos, Chinas del alma ! 
Vamo'nos 4 Ja laguna, 

A ver si en la zambullida 
Encontremos una pluma, 
Con que escriba la chata mia 
Las cartas de Montezuma.” 


“ Youth ! this magic ring receive, 
The Chinganéra’s fairy spell ; 
Swift the city ramparts leave, 
Nor heed the wakeful sentinel, 
Come ! beloved of my soul,— 
To the depths of ocean fly ; 
Where the dark blue billows roll 
Fearless plunge, nor fear to die. 


To the wild savanna fly ! 

Empty pomp of cities scorning ; 
There, beneath the vault of sky, 

Rest in safety till the morning. 

Come ! beloved of my soul,— 

To the sands of ocean come; 

There no sounds shall meet thine ear 
Save curlew’s pipe or bittern’s drum. 
Hark ! the wakening earthquake’s cry 
Echoes on the startled ear ; 

To the city ramparts fly, 

Youth ! for death awaits thee here. 
Come ! beloved of my soul,— 

Fly we to the desert waste; 

There, where the lake’s blue waters roll, 
A fairy pen, by wizards placed, 

Lies for thee to write a scroll 

Such as Monteziima traced.” 


Whether these wandering minstrels are really 
gipsies or not, the resemblance between the mon- 
faneros and the gitanos is sufficiently striking tc 
be worthy of notice, and of fuller investigation 
by those having the opportunity for making further 
inquiries, E, A, Axon, 


A LETTER FROM SIR JOHN LAWSON TO SIR 
HENRY VANE, 1652. 

It has been my good fortune, whilst making 
some researches into the naval history of the 
Commonwealth, to light on the following most 
interesting letter from Sir John Lawson w Sir 
Henry Vane. The short notice of it in the Calen- 
dar of State Papers (Domestic), 1652-3, p. 529, 
scarcely hints at its great value as an autobio- 
graphical sketch of Lawson’s early career, of which 
nothing has hitherto been known, and what little 
has been guessed at proves now to be erroneous, 
(Compare Granville Penn’s Memorials of Sir Wil- 
liam Penn, vol. i. p. 111). I will only add that 
the writing is that of a fairly well educated 
man ; the spelling (which I have not attempted to 
copy) is not abnormally irregular, and the grammar 
—which speaks for itself—is, on the whole, pretty 
good ; the form of the letter quite bears out the 
inference that Lawson’s origin was by no means so 
low as it has been generally represented. 


Right Honourable,--It pleased the Lord in the be- 
ginning of these times to convince me of the justice of 
the Parliament’s proceedings, for that in the year 1642, 
I voluntarily engaged in their service, and ever since the 
Lord has kept my heart upright to the honest interest 
of the nation, although I have been necessitated twice 
to escape for my freedom and danger of my life, at the 
treacheries of Sir Hugh Cholmley and Col. Boynton at 
Scarborough in the first and second war; my wife and 
children being banished two years to Hull, where it 
pleased God to make me an instrument in discovering and 
(in some measure) preventing the intended treachery of 
Sir John Hotham, having met with other tossings and 
removals to my outward loss, suffering many times by the 
enemy at sea, my livelihood being by trade that way: 
during part of the first war I served at sea in a small ship 
of my own and partner s, in which time receiving my freight 
well I had subsistence ; since that I commanded a foot 
company at land near five years, and about three years last 
past was called to this employment in the State ships, 
at which time my foot company was disposed. In the 
aforesaid service at land and this last at sea, by reason of 
the treacheries and revolutions ashore and smallness of 
salary at sea, I assure your honour myself and family has 
not had maintenance from the public, nor I have not 
used those ways of plundering that others have. At my 
return from the Straits the last summer I resolved to have 
left the sea employment and to have endeavoured some 
other way to provide for my family; but this difference 
breaking out betwixt the Dutch and us, I could not 
satisfy my conscience to leave at this time being very 
well satisfied that this service is in order to the design 
of God in the exaltation of Jesus Christ, and therefore 
with much cheerfulness shall spend myself in this cause 
where the glory of God and the good of his people is so 
much concerned. May it please your honour, I have 
one suit I shall humble beg for favour in, which is, that 
if the Lord shall have appointed my course to be finished 
and shall take me to Himself while I am in this employ- 
ment (which at the appointed time I trust through His 
rich mercy & free grace in Jesus Christ He will do) that 
your honour will become instrumental that my wife and 
children may be considered in more than an ordinary 
manner, for they have suffered outwardly by my em- 
bracing this sea service last : my wife is dear to me, and I 
have good ground to believe she is dear to God, and there- 
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fore I assure myself your honour will be more willing in 
such a case to take the trouble upon you. I beg pardon 
for this presumption, beseeching the Lord to preserve 
your honour and all faithful ones at land, and that His 
presence may be with, and providence over us at sea. My 
most humble and bounden service presented, I crave leave 
to subscribe myself, Right Honourable, 
Your Honour's and the Interest of God's people’s 
faithfull Servant whilst I am 
Jo. Lawson. 
On board the State's frigate Fairfax in Dover Road, 
12% of the 126 month, 1652 [ Feb. 12, 1652/3). 
J. K. Laventoy, 


Kixe Roserr III. or Scortanp.—The last 
number of Blackwood contains an able refutation 
of recent attempts to rehabilitate the character of 
Robert, Duke of Albany, in connexion with the 
death of his nephew David, Duke of Rothsay. To 
those who wish to study the question a short note 
about the family history of the royal house of 
Scotland at that period may be interesting. 

Robert II. (son of Walter the Steward and the 
Lady Margery Bruce) was born on March 2, 1316, 
ascended the throne of Scotland on the death of 
his uncle, King David (Bruce), on March 27, 
1370, and died on May 13, 1390. His two mar- 
riages and the mystery attending them will always 
involve questions of much difficulty. His eldest 
son, John (afterwards Robert III.), was the eldest 
of the three sons of his first wife, Elizabeth Mure. 
The dates of his parents’ marriage and of his birth 
are not stated, but as Robert II. was born in 1316, 
and as Robert, Duke of Albany, the youngest of 
the three sons, was born in 1338, the date of John’s 
birth may be assumed at 1335. He married in 
1357 (age twenty-two). On his father’s accession 
he became Prince of Scotland and Earl of Carrick 
in 1370 (age thirty-five). David, his eldest son 
= probably his eldest child), was born in 1375 

age forty). James (afterwards James I.), his 
youngest son (and child), was born in 1394 (age 
fifty-nine). He succeeded his father as Robert III. 
in 1390 (age fifty-five), and reigned for sixteen 
years, dying in 1406 (aged seventy-one). 

Queen Anabella (Drummond) was married in 
1357, and died in 1401. Besides David and 
James she had one son, who died young, and three 
daughters, who married and left issue. 

It will be seen from the above dates that Robert 
(John) and Anabella had no children for the first 
eighteen years of their marriage, and that their 
youngest child (James) was not born till the thirty- 
seventh year of their marriage. 

Robert (John), unlike his father and his succes- 
sors in the dynasty, had a very limited number of 
natural sons. By a lady whom tradition connects 
with the house of Campbell of Lochawe he had 
two sons, John and James. Very little is known 
about James of Kilbryde, but to John, the eldest 


months after his accession to the crown, by a 
charter dated July 20, 1390. This John was 
probably much older than his half-brothers David 
and James. The Auchingown charter was the 
first of a series by which the patrimony was built 
up of the family now represented by Sir Michael 
Robert Shaw-Stewart, Bart., the last being given on 
May 5, 1403, shortly before King Robert’s death. 
We seem here to see the materials of a strange 
and romantic history. The son of his father’s 
boyish and dubious marriage, John, himself 
married very young, but had no family for eighteen 
years. His succession to the crown depended on 
King David’s dying without issue and on the 
marriage of his parents being admitted. When at 
length, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, he had to change his name 
from John to Robert, and to entrust the reins 
of power to that brother, Albany, whose name he 
had assumed. He had to condone and pardon the 
death of his own eldest son while in Albany’s harsh 
custody. He had to seek a foreign asylum for his 
youngest son, whose life was threatened by the 
same too powerful prince. However much he 
failed in protecting his own legitimate sons, we 
find him during his retired reign of sixteen years 
steadily watchful over the interest of his son by 
that unknown mother to whom, notwithstanding 
his early marriage, his heart seems to have beer 
given. Siema, 


Aw Arreisute or Fame.—In The Tragedy 
Sir John Van Olden Barnevelt, lately reprintea 
by Mr. A. H. Bullen, occur the lines,— 

* Read but ore the Stories 
Of men most fam'd for courage or for counsaile, 
And you shall find that the desire of glory 
Was the last frailty wise men ere put of : 
Be they my presidents,” — 
but with the intrusion after the third of them of 
Milton’s line {Lycidas, v. 71)— 
“ That last infirmity of noble minds.” 
On this, as “a coincidence,” Mr. Swinburne 
addressed communication to the Atheneum, 
which appeuvred in its issue of March 10 last, 
p. 314. In reply, Mr. Bullen explained in the 
same periodical (March 17, p. 342) that the 
insertion was due to the printer. He agreed 
with Mr. Swinburne as to the possibility of an 
Italian original for the thought, citing after Warton, 
from the Lettere of the Abbate Grillo, “ Questa sete 
di fama e gloria, ordinaria infirmitd degli animi 
generosi”; and expressed his expectation that “a 
closer parallel” would “ yet be found.” 
The concetto in question seems traceable up, as 
to its fountain head, to a saying of Plato’s, which 
is preserved to us, on the authority of Dioscorides, 
by Atheneus, xi. p. 507d: tiv tis 
TY Oavdtw airy drodvdpeba, 
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We next find it in Tacitus, Hist.,iv.6: “ Erant 
quibus adpetentior famz videretur, quando etiam 
sapientibus cupido gloris novissima exuitur.” 

Then in Fronto, Ad M. Antonin. de Eloquentid, 
§ i. p. 144 (ed. Lips, 1867): “ Tametsi Plato 
ita diceret itaque te compellaret: O juvenis, 
periculosa est tibi prepropera placendi fuga : 
novissimum namque homini sapientiam colenti 
amiculum est gloria cupido. Id novissime exuitur. 
Ipsi ipsi, inquam, Platoni in novissimum usque 
vite finem gloria aniicalum erit.” 

Then in-Simplicius, Comm, in Epictet. Enchirid., 
p. 106a (=170 Schweighaetser): ypijoos yap 
Ste ra GAAa cvvepyovons 
airis 7) adrodverat 
ravTyy, es 7d ayabdv droyupvov- 
pévy- 

And again, p. 277 b (=:440): doxe? rots 
fyovew GAAa yap 
kat ehodpov. did 
kal Ta aipovpeba wohAd- 
Kis, Kat Tov KoAacewv ovdev 
perpuorepa. 5d Kai TOV 
Adxis adriv mporicyerat 
padAov Yuxy)- 

Lastly, Evagrius Scholasticus, Hist. Eccles., i. 21, 
gives it, with a slight variation of the phraseology 
attributed by Dioscorides and Athenzeus to Plato: 
obv Suws, of érav dia tis dperis tod 
elvac TUX és éravian, év 
perors tots OopvBow. Kal repipdpovs oas 
érayyéAXovtes, Tws Kevodofiavy KatTara- 
rovow, dv reXevraiov yitova Kata IlAdrwva 

Among the moderns, we have it in Massinger, 
A Very Woman, V. iv.:— 

“ Such false glories 
(Though thedesire of fame‘be the last weakness 
Wise men put off) are not the marks I shoot at,”— 
& passage than which a closer parallel to that 
from Barnevelt—if, indéed, the two are inde- 
pendent—could not very well be found. 
Ricuarp Horton Sars. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Taz CoMeT SEEN ABOUT THE TIME OF THE 
Deata or Joutivs Casar.—In view of the 
beautiful picture called “ The Ides of March,” by 
Mr. Poynter, in the Royal Academy this year, 
representing Cesar and Calpurnia gazing at a 
splendid comet, and referring to the two well-known 
lines in which Calpurnia, after urging Cvesar not 
to “ go forth ” that day on account of the portents 
in the sky, says, in answer to his objections,— 

* When beggars die there are no eomets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 

princes,” 


it is as well, perhaps, to make a note that the 
artist, and not nares athe is responsible for giving 
the erroneous impression that the comet was seen 
before the death of Cwsar. Calpurnia, in Julius 
Cesar, endeavours to alarm Cesar with a recital 
of a number of strange portents which she says had 
been seen :— 

“ Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clowdayes. é«» 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan,” 
and it is only when Cesar despises these things as 
not having any prophetical significance that she 
exclaims that celestial appearances(merely taking 
comets as an instance) do not attend upon the 
deaths of “beggars” or ordinary people, but do 
come into view when anything threatens the life 
of the “ princes ” or great ones of the earth. -This 
is the meaning of her remark in the two lines first 
— and no referénce is implied to any comet 
then supposed to be visible. 

As a matter of fact, the comet which Suetonius 
tells us was conhected with the déath of Caesar 
appeared in September, n.c. 44, six months after 
his.death, in the ides of March of the same year, 
Octavius had recently come to Rome, and, as the 
heir of Julius, was giving a great festival in honour 
of Venus, when we are told this fine comet was 
seen during seven days, and was supposed to in- 
dicate the admission of the soul of the murdered 
dictator into the abode of the immortal gods. 

This comet was at one time supposed to be 
identical with the brilliant comet of 1680 to which 
Newton first applied the principle of universal 
gravitation, and also with others seen in A.p. 53land 
1106, the period being considered to be about 570 
years. But later investigations have shown that the 
period of the comet of 1680 is probably very much 
longer than that, and that the comet of 531 (some- 
times called Justinian’s, from having been seen in 
the reign of that emperor) was really a return of 
the famous comet of Halley, which acquired that 
name after its return in 1682, and returned, accord+ 
ing to his prediction, in 1759, and subsequently in 
1835, the period being about seventy-six years, 
There are no means of identifying the comet seen 
six months after the death of Julius Cesar with 
any other comet seen before or since. 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Tae Emptoyment or Women.—In the Edin- 
burgh Chronicle for 1759, vol. ii. p. 121, there is 
an article strongly advocating the employment of 
women and girls as saleswomen and clerks in shops 
in the place of men, who might thus be free to 
undertake more manly pursuits, J.D. C. 


Jews 1x Loypon 1x 1677.—The London Diree- 
tory of this year contains several names of mer- 
chants, apparently Jews:—Isaac Alvarez, St. Mary 
Axe; J. J, Alvarez, ditto; A. Decosta; Mr, 
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Decostus; R. Deluna; S. Francia; D. Francia ; 
Solomon Demodina ; Alvah. Deperta ; Dermedo (?), 
St. Mary Axe; John Israel; Moria (?); Moses 
Mocate [Mocatta], Camomile Street ; Peter Ole- 
verez, Duke's Place; M. and L. Perrera, ditto; 
Gomez Rodriguez, Bury Street ; Robulus (?), ditto. 

Greeks 1n Lonpon 1677.—David Demetrius 


(two) appear to be Greeks in London. 
Hype CLarKE. 


Aueries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Norwicu : rts First Cuarrer.—lIt is an un- 
doubted fact that a charter was granted to Norwich 
some time during the reign of Henry I.; and, in 
the absence of any record or tradition to the con- 
trary, we may fairly assume that this was its first 
charter. No copy of it is extant, nor any record 
which enables us to fix the year in which it was 
granted. Blomefield supposes that it was con- 
sequent on Henry’s visit to the city in 1122; for 
after mentioning the fact recorded in the English 
Chronicle, that the king was at Norwich at Christ- 
mas in that year, he adds :— 

* And itis plain he much liked the accommodation and 
treatment of the citizens, for he then granted them by 
charter the same franchises and liberties as the City of 
London had. “And from this time they were governed 
by a Prepositus, Provost, or Portreve, chosen by the 
king, who was to collect the king’s dues, and govern the 
city ; and this was the first grant or charter the city had ; 
by which the government of it was severed from the 
castle...... and the king’s two parts became the citizens’, 
who by this charter exercised all jurisdiction that the 
king did, in reference to those parts, and returned their 
See-farm or annual profits, by the hands of their Provost, 
who accounted for them yearly to the king.” 

For all this Blomefield not only gives us no 
authority whatever, but, strangely enough, con- 
tradicts himself on the very next page ; for after 
giving us (vol. iii. p. 23) the particulars which I 
have just quoted (with others which I omit as not 
fesmedlataly concerning the object of this note), 
he ends the chapter on p. 24 by saying that “for 
want of the records no one can say exactly what 
were the liberties granted and exercised by the 
city in this king’s reign,” “ but, whatever they 
were, they enjoyed them peaceably to his death in 
1135,” 

There being no copy extant of the charter itself, 
nor any record, whence did Blomefield get all this 
information about its contents, especially about its 
conferring “the same franchises and liberties as 
the City of London had”? What these franchises 
and liberties were we do know, and, unfortunately 
for Blomefield, they do not agree with what he 
tells us about the Norwich charter, What are the 


“ many evidences” (p. 24) which, in addition to 
the charter of Hen fr. which is still extant (and 
about which I shall have something to say here- 
after), confirm the fact of a charter having been 
granted by Henry I.? All that we can learn from 
the Pipe Roll is contradictory to his statement 
that the payments to the king were made by the 
hands of the Provost, for we there find that “ Vics. 
comes reddit computum de auxilio de Norwico” 
(Mag. Rot., 31 Hen. I.). Frep. Norcarte, 
7, King Street, Covent Garden, 


Tue Mantva Montrerrat University 
axp Mepat Fonp.—In the Times of June 16 
appears a report of the “annual meeting of the 
council” of the above fund, held the previous day 
in Exeter Hall, the president, the Prince of 
Mantua and Montferrat, occupying the chair. The 
report of the council includes “a list of persons to 
whom contributions of money or scientific instru- 
ments had been sent to aid them in research, and 
letters from recipients of gold medals from the 
council.” Among the latter appear the names of 
Prof. Owen, Ruskin, Tennyson, the Duke of Argyll, 
Cardinal Manning, Prof. Tyndall, &c. Transla- 
tions from extraordinary letters, stated to have 
been received from eminent medallists of the 
“ Medal Fund,” were also read, among them from 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Dante, Milton, and 
from “ Gulielmus Shakespeare,” and many others, 
It was not, however, “convenient” to gratify the 
curiosity of those present by a sight of the originals, 
they being “ pasted in a very large scrap book.” 
Then an account is given of proposals for dis- 
posing of an accumulated sum of 750,0001.; and 
those present were informed that it had been 
decided to appropriate scholarships to 350 youths, 
taken in certain numbers from various countries, 
On being asked that the names of the council 
might be stated, the prince said that the council 
preferred remaining unknown until the university 
is established. Then the claims of certain towns 
(in Wales) to be the seat of the university were 
urged. 

Never before having heard of the “ Mantua and 
Montferrat University and Medal Fund,” I should 
be glad to obtain information on the following 
points. 1. When, and by whom, was the fund 
instituted, and under what circumstances? 2. To 
what persons have contributions of “ money or 
scientific instruments” been made, and in aid of 
what branches of research? 3. Under what cir- 
cumstances, and when, have the gold medals been 
awarded to the medallists; and is there any 
record in the public journals of such awards? 4. 
Ts the letter from “Gulielmus Shakespeare” 
known to Shakespearean authorities ? If not, and 
if genuine, it might go a long way to settle the 
disputed spelling of his name. 

ALFRED JEWELL, 
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Brackx-JoKe.—In Pope’s imitation of Horace, 
epistle i. bk. ii, 1. 309, we read, “ Call for the farce, 
the bear, or the black-joke.” In no edition of Pope 
which I can lay my hands on can I find any ex- 

ation of “ black-joke” but “i.¢, black pud- 
ding.” Surely this is wrong. The whole context 
describes the public in the pit of a theatre, dis- 
satisfied with the drama and calling for the vulgar 
amusements of a broad farce, or bear-baiting, or 
the amusement known then—but unknown now 
toany of the editors of Pope whom I have con- 
sulted—as the “black-joke.” This must have 
meant some sort of bodily amusement as distinct 
from the refined action of the drama—probably a 
popular dance, just as we see now the ballet at 
the opera, and clog-dancing or hornpipes at the 
music-halis, are more enjoyed by some of the 
audience than the more cultured singing. In 
mpport of this I have recently come across the 
word—the only place save Pope’s line above 
where I have seen the word—in the introduc- 
tion to Byron’s Waltz. This poem is pretended 
to be written by an honest country squire who 
had come up to town with his wife and had gone 
to a ball, where he saw the waltz danced for the 
first time in his life; and he writes that he was 
horrified to see his wife and her partner dancing, 
“turning round and round to a d—d see-saw, up- 
and-down sort of tune, that reminded me of the 
‘Black Joke,’ only more affettuoso.” Surely this 
explains Pope’s allusion, and is much more to the 
point than the “black pudding.” Perhaps this 
same idea may have struck some of your readers, 
or some more recent editors of Pope than those 
whom I have consulted. And I am curious to 
know how the editor of the new three-volume 
edition of Pope—which I have not seen and have 
no opportunity of seeing—explains it. 

Micuaet Ferrar, C.S., 
Lucknow, India. 


Famity or Snare.—From what part of the 
country did the family of Snape come? One of 
them was Serjeant-farrier to Charles II., and 
another, his son, Dr. Andrew Snape, a well-known 
divine, for several years head master of Eton Col- 
lege. Had the family any grant of arms, and is any 
pedigree of the family known? I shall be very 
grateful to any genealogist who will glance through 
his indices of registers, wills, &c., and see if he 
tan supply me with any notes concerning this 
family. Cuartes T, Garry. 

The Museum, Liverpool, 

[See Burke's Peerage, 1883, s.v. Hamond-Graeme, Bart., 
the descendant of a Snape heiress, niece of Dr. Andrew ; 


but no coat occurs cither in Peerage or Armory, except 
Bnappe of Standlake, Oxon.] 


“L’'nomMeE Propose, MAIS Digv pispose.”—Can 
any one tell me the author of this maxim? 
Thomas &4 Kempis has, ‘‘ Nam homo proponit, sed 


Deus disponit ” (De Imit. Christi, lib. i. c. 19,8. 2). 
The saying is, however, usually cited in French, 
as if of Gallic origin. M, E. 


Name or Inv Wantep.—Can any one tell me 
the name of the hostel referred to in the following 
extract from an article in a daily paper, the date 
and name of which I am not aware of? “Ona 
solitary hostel by the river side in the Cambridge- 
shire fens one reads in large letters above the 
door, ‘ Five miles from anywhere, no hurry !’” 

ALPHA. 


Aw Otp Viota.—I have an old viola upon 
which the following words are carved. Can any 
of your readers tell me what they mean? I may 
mention that an inspection of the viola has not 
helped the scholars to whom I have shown it: viva 
FVI IVI SYLVIS DEO VI MoRT VADveceyt. L, 


Ay Potyetor Vocanutary. — To the 
kindness of a friend, an inveterate old book- 
hunter like myself, I owe the pleasure of perusing 
the well-thumbed pages of a small, handy pocket 
volume, which he has lately acquired, and which 
bears the following title-page :— 

**Le dictionaire des huict Languages: c’est acauoir 
Grec, Latin, Flamen, Francois, Espagnol, Italien, 
Anglois, & Aleman. Nouuellement imprimé a Paris, 
corrigé & reueu. Auec priuilege. Chez Iehan Ruelle 
libraire, demourant en la rue 8, [acques, 4 l’Enseigne de 
la queue de Renard, 1548.” 

And further described, on the third page, as 

“A vocabulary in eyght la’guages, Grecque, Latyn, 
Dutsch, Franch, Spantsh, Italy, English, and hie 
Aleman,” 

It is divided into chapters, of which the following 
headings, taken from the English columns, are 
fair specimens :— 

“The first chapter is of god, of the trinite, of povver 
a’d of richesses.” 

“ The ii ch. is of the sayntes and of their names.” 

“The thyrd is of the Pater noster & of Ave Maria.” 

“ The vi ch, of man and of all the partes of him.” 

“ The xxi cha, of breade & vvyne and other thynges 
to be eaten.” 

The xxvii cha. of vvood and his appertenaunce,” &c. 
Some of the English renderings are most amusing, 
and show that want of exactness with regard to 
the spelling of foreign words is by no means a 
modern characteristic of French lexicographers. 
The other languages fare badly, too, in this respect; 
but the “ hie Aleman,” or, as it is elsewhere termed, 
the “ Hoch teuth,” seems to have puzzled the com- 
piler most of all, until, in the end, he becomes 
positively reckless in his endeavours to convey to 
his countrymen the harsh sounds of the Teutonic 
tongue. 

The book is probably one of the earliest attempts 
at a polyglot vocabulary of the modern European 
languages, and certainly affords a most interesting 
study to word-hunters, From the fact that the 
title-page states that the work has been reprinted 
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and corrected (save the mark !), the copy referred 
to is, at least, one of the second issue. If any of 
your numerous book-loving correspondents could 
give some information on this point, or state who 
was the compiler of the little volume in question, 
they would greatly oblige 
LeonarD D. ARDILL. 
18, Aytoun Street, Manchester. 


Jexyinos of Sarprake, OXFORDSHIRE. 
—Henry Constantine Jennings was born in 1731 ; 
married Juliana Atkinson about 1760; and had a 
son, John Henry, in or about the same year. John 
Henry married Comfort Matilda Dufaur, daughter 
of Antonine Dufaur, formerly of Shooter's Hill, 
Kent, and had a son in 1789. Can any one tell 
me where these two births and two marriages took 
place? Any information will greatly oblige 

E. JENNINGS, 

Gauden Lodge, Lower Norwood. 


Arnotp.—I have an engraved portrait, oval, 
* Monteyne del.,” “ Grainger sc.,” with the name 
“Mr. Arnold” in open letters under. The face is 
firm and intelligent, wig with queue, hat cocked, 
with the points at the sides, and a black cockade 
over the left brow; frilled front to shirt, and 
small necktie. Can any of your readers tell me 
who this “ Mr. Arnold” was? I do not find this 
described in any of the ordinary lists of engraved 

rtraits. There is at the Museum of Architectural 

fasts at Westminster an impression of a beautiful 
seal of John Arnold, Esq. I think it is of the 
early part of the fifteenth century, but cannot pre- 
tend to much accurate knowledge on such matters. 
The shield shows a chevron between four square 
blocks, whatever they are intended for, and the 
crest is a unicorn’s head. I can find no trace of 
any arms of Arnold at all corresponding with these, 
nor learn who John Arnold was. I should be 
leased if any of your readers who have special 
owledge on such matters would help me. 
Ernvpavs. 


Canpitemas Orrerines.—In the Burgh School 
of Port-Glasgow (Renfrewshire), thirty years ago, 
it was a custom of the scholars on February 2 to 
make a present, varying in amount from half-a- 
crown to half-a-sovereign, to the head master, and 
this was called the “Candlemas offering.” The 
presentation was made at the hour of assembly in 
the morning, and for the rest of the day a holiday 
was granted. Can any of your readers tell me (1) 
whether this custom still prevails ; (2) whether it 
extended or extends to other schools in Scotland 
or elsewhere ? 8. 


8. Trtstoy.— Who was Tilston, whose Royal 
and Noble Pedigrees, an autograph manuscript 
0, 201), was recently sold at Sotheby’s in the 
‘owneley Collection? I have a MS. pedigree of 
the Montagu, Wriothesley, and Lee families com- 


piled by him, dated 1679-80, Are others known? 
He adds after his signature, “ Student in Anti 
quities.” When and where did hedie?’ H. M, 


ITI.—A friend has recently lent mea 
small book in his possession, entitled :— 

“A | Complete History | of the | Life, | Glorious 
Actions | and | Reign | of the High and Mighty Prince 
| William III, | King of England, Scotland, France, 
and | Ireland, &c. Who departed this Life | at his 
Palace at Kensington March 8th | 1701, in the 51 Year 
of his Age. | Giving a Satisfactory Account of all 
Memorable Transactions in Church and State, Abroad 
and Home. | By J. 8. Gent, | London, Printed for Tho, 
Ballard at the Rising Sun in Little Britain, 1702.” 
Opposite to the title-page is a very rough wood- 
cut representing the king on horseback in the fore- 
front of a battle-field, and beneath are the words, 
“Gulielmus D. Gratie, Anglie, Scotiw, Fran- 
cie, et Hibernia Rex, Fidei Defensor, Ob, 
Mar. 8, 1702. &ta. 51. F. H. Van Hove 
sculp.” Size, 34 by 5gin. Whoever J. S. was, he 
writes very loyally of his sovereign, whom he de- 
scribes as “a Person whose Fame and Glory has 
reached the utmost limits of the known World,” 
I should feel much obliged to any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who would enlighten me as to the 
authorship of this curious little book. 

Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


Enetisu Prosopy.—What is the best book on 
English prosody and versification ? 
J. MAsKELL, 
Emanuel Hospital, 8.W. 


or Quotations WANTED.— 
“ Curved is the line of beauty, 
Straight is the line of duty ; 
Follow the one and you will find 
The other follow you.” 
CeLer Et Avpax, 


Replies. 


COTTON’S “HORACE, A TRAGEDY.” 
(6" vii. 227.) 

The query addressed to book-loving readers 
of “N. & Q.,” concerning the existence of an 
edition of this work said to have been published 
in 1677, having failed to elicit a reply, I will, if 
permitted, give reasons for asking the question 
and at the same time introduce a curious biblio- 
graphical puzzle to the notice of those who are in- 
terested in such matters. 

In Mr. Hazlitt’s Hand- Book (p. 123, &% 
“ Corneille”) will be found a register of two edi- 
tions of Charles Cotton’s translation of Corneille’s 
Horace, the one dated 1671, the other, “with ® 
frontispiece,” dated 1677; both in quarto and in 
modern bindings. During a rather lengthened 
search after a complete series of Cotton’s various 


works, I have only been able to meet with two 
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copies of his Horace, viz., one, formerly Mr. Hesel- 
tine’s (now in the possession of Mr. Edwin Cooling, 
of Derby), and Mr. Thomas Westwood’s, which 
has passed into my own possession. The former 
copy is in good condition ; prefixed is a frontispiece 
engraved by W. Dolle upon a copper about 64 by 44 
inches (and therefore suitable to embellish either 
acrown octavo or a post quarto), representing a 
curtained stage upon which the scene Horatius 
killing the first of the Curiatii is in action, and it 
has this title: — 

“Horace | A| French Tragedy | of | Monsieur Cor- 
neille, | Englished | By Charles Cotton, Esq. | [The 
printers “mark” of Richard Johnes, a garter, with 
motto HEB. DDIM. HEB. encircling a carnation 
or pink.} London, | Printed for Henry Brome, at the 
Gun | at the West-end of St. Pauls, 1671.” 42 leaves, 


My copy has been ruthlessly ‘ slaughtered” by 
the binder or binders (it must have undergone a 
series of croppings ere it was brought down to its 
present poor estate), and has lost the frontispiece, 
together with the corner of the title-page containing 
the final numeral of the date ; but a bit of paper 
has been pasted at the back upon which a cipher 
has been written, making 1670, whilst above it 
this date is corrected in manuscript to 1677. A 
careful technical comparison of the two copies con- 
vinces me, however, that they belong, title-page 
and all, to one and the same impression. 

During the compilation of Mr. Hazlitt’s latest 
volume of Collections and Notes (London, B. 
Quaritch, 1882) I mentioned to him the doubts 
that had arisen in my mind respecting the exist- 
ence of a 1677 edition, and he has made a note of 
the case on p. 685; but a new circumstance has 
lately arisen which induces me to ask the invaluable 
assistance of “‘ N. & Q.,” some one or other of whose 
readers I hope may be in a position to solve the pro- 
blem authoritatively. No reply to my former query 
being forthcoming, the case is now more fully stated ; 
and I may add, by way of recommending an appa- 
rently trivial subject to attention, that Horace is not 
a mere translation, but a work containing a number 
of original songs and choruses which appear no- 
where else in Cotton’s published poetry. 

About the 1671 edition there can be no doubt. 
Was there, in 1677, either a new edition or a re- 
issue of the former impression with a new title- 
page? Affirmative evidence is found in the sale 
catalogue of the library of Richard Wright, M.D., 
F.R.S., 1787: “No. 1694. Cotton, Charles, 
Horace, French Tragedy. 1677”; and in the sale 
catalogue of the Duke of Roxburghe’s library, 1812: 
“No. 4667. Corneille, Horace, T., trans, by C. 
Cotton, 4to. Lond. 1677.” This copy produced 
half-a-crown, but the purchaser’s name is not given 
in my priced catalogue. Lowndes (Bohn’s edit., 
i. 524), from whose crude columns Mr. Hazlitt’s 
information appears to have been primarily 
derived, quotes also “ Rhodes, 827, 4s.,” a reference 


I have not been able to verify. Here, then, are 
three copies of Cotton’s Horace, each said to 
bear the 1677 date ; and, for aught I know, more 
may be recorded. On the other hand, Oldys, 
in his “Account of the Life and Writings of Charles 
Cotton, Esq.,” prefixed to the second part of the 
first edition of Hawkins’s revision of The Compleat 
Angler, 8v0., 1760, says that Horace “‘ was pub- 
lished in quarto, 1671, being perhaps a more 
correct edition than that printed in a smaller form 
the year before”; and the amended memoir sub- 
stituted for that of Oldys in subsequent editions 
follows the same line, thus: “In the same year 
(i.e, 1670)—and also the year after, more cor- 
rectly—he published a translation of the tragedy 
entitled Les Horaces, i.e., the Horatit, from the 
French of Pierre Corneille.” This loose statement 
has arisen evidently out of the fact that the 
author’s preface to his work is dated from “ Beres- 
ford, October 8, 1670.” The preface, indeed, con- 
tains full internal evidence that prior to 1671 the 
translation (which was made, circa 1665, at the 
request of Cotton’s sister, Mrs. Stanhope Hutchin- 
son) existed only in manuscript ; the notion of an 
edition in 1670 may therefore be dismissed with- 
out more ado. Concerning these manuscript copies 
of Cotton’s verses, &c., I may perhaps have a future 
word to say; but now I come to the circumstance 
which is the chief cause of the present communi- 
cation. 

Quite recently, and in the course of a morning’s 
prowl amongst the bookstalls, I “picked up”a crown 
octavo, in the original sheep binding, entitled The 
History of the Grand Visiers, “ Englished by John 
Evelyn, junr.,” and “ Printed for H. Brome at the 
Gun at the West-end of St. Pauls, 1677.” The 
first thing that caught my eye was an impression 
of the identical plate, signed ‘“‘W. Dolle Scl.,” 
altered in only one respect from that which forms 
the frontispiece to Mr. Cooling’s copy of Horace. 
The word * Battels” has been engraved above the 
curtain, in order, as I suppose, to give the picture 
a spurious sort of status in a volume which cer- 
tainly treats of fighting and of “ battels ” incident- 
ally. Now, as L’Estrange’s licence is dated Nov. 24, 
1676, the publication of the younger Evelyn’s 
book must have taken place early in 1677; and 
the plate having thus been diverted from the pur- 
pose for which it was originally designed, I think it 
is fair to believe that Brome, finding little reason to 
expect that a second edition of Horace would ever 
be called for by the public (and having in 1676 
abandoned all idea of republishing it), was econo- 
mically bent upon employing Dolle’s copper for 
another venture, where it may be said to figure as 
appropriately as “a brass knocker on a pig-sty 
door.” In the absence, therefore, of direct evidence 
in favour of the existence of a second edition I am 
disposed to think that this circumstance disposes of 
it entirely. The question will, of course, be set at 
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rest if any librarian can produce a copy of Cotton’s 
Horace with a genuine title-page bearing any 
later date than that of 1671. What has become, 
for instance, of the Wright, Roxburghe, and Rhodes 
copies Atrrep WALLIs. 


Cowrer’s Pew 1n Otyey Cavrcn (6" §. vii. 
505).—It is unfortunately too true that the old 
pulpit of Olney Church and the gallery which 
contains Cowper’s seat are threatened with destruc- 
tion. The case, as I heard it on the spot the other 
day, stands thus: Olney Church is a fine and 
spacious fabric of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; Sir Gilbert Scott, after the manner of 
his time, prepared plans for “ restoring” it to its 
medieval aspect ; and the chancel has already 
been restored accordingly; all traces (save a few 
mural monuments) of the three intervening 
centuries have been obliterated. Also the floor 
of the nave and aisles has been reseated, and an 
interesting western gallery, which bore an inscrip- 
tion showing that it was erected by an eighteenth 
century parish clerk, has been destroyed. For the 
present the pulpit and the Cowper gallery remain; 
and why? Because the cost of destroying them 
is not yet provided. But a new pulpit—a beauteous 
production of native talent, in what an old person 
of my acquaintance used to call the “ medevial ” 
style—is a-preparing; and the gallery, too, is 
doomed, unless the SP AB. can save it. Itisa 
small and modest gallery in the north aisle; it 
rests on simple Ionic pillars ; its handsome un- 
broken front, which runs free from end to end, a 
yard or so behind the columns of the nave, bears 
this inscription in gold letters : “This was built 
by Subscription of the Parishioners, 1765.” It is 
about the best and most harmless eighteenth 
century gallery I ever saw, and it contains, I 
believe, 120 sittings, which can ill be spared, for 
the church is popular and full. But, say the men 
of Gotham, “ it cuts the aisle windows in two,” 
therefore it must go. As for the pulpit, it is a 
large and plain, but handsome octagon, of early 
Georgian mahogany. Cowper’s pew in the gallery 
used to face it; but about eighty years ago some 
earlier Scott, some mute inglorious Gilbert, re- 
moved it, and placed it where it now is, on the 
south side of the chancel arch. The same 
restorer” broke up the carved chancel screen 
with axes and hammers ; but he did not destroy 
it, he made out of it the sides of a curious low 
octagon platform, on which he placed the pulpit, 
and a small lectern, and an arm-chair for the 
minister, all which things are about to be carted 
away. The pulpit is, I believe, the same in which 
John Newton and other famous divines used to 
preach, Sir Gilbert’s own great-grandfather for 
one, the man to whom Cardinal Newman has said 
that he “ owes his own soul.” I, at least, have no 
sympathy with John Newton, whose coarse and 


brutal “ gospel” helped to drive Cowper mad; 
but the Cowper-Newton tragedy is the one fact 
of general interest in Olney annals, and the 
rishioners ought to cherish every record of it, 
udge, then, of my surprise when one of the chief 
men of Olney, the very man who should most 
care for these things, said to me that “ if anybody 
wants to buy the gallery and the pulpit now is 
their time!” Marry, here is a chance for our 
American cousins, They are the only people who 
care much for Olney. One of them not long ago 
offered two hundred pounds for Cowper's little 
summer house, desiring to take it away and rebuild 
it in America. “ And it’s a pity they did not let 
him have it,” said a lady of Olney to me; “it’s 
a wretched little place!” So it is, my dear 
madam ; and so is the “umile casa” at Florence, 
which even modern Florence holds so — - 
A. J. M. 


Joun Kewrick, Esq. (6 S. vii. 209, 335),— 
He was a merchant of London, and possessed the 
estate of Flore, in Surrey. He married a daughter 
of Perient Trott, of London, merchant, and had a 
daughter Martha, who married Sir William Clay- 
ton, first baronet. John Kenrick died in 1730, aged 
seventy-one. Bromley, in his Catalogue, states 
that Vertue’s engraving was done when John 
Kenrick was thirty-nine, not twenty-nine as A. E. 
quotes, There were two baronets in Berks of the 
name, but the baronetcy became extinct about 
1699. There were also two doctors of the name, 
whose portraits were engraved in 1685, and an 
author who died in 1772. 

Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading, 

“John Kenrick, Esq., an eminent and respectable 
merchant of London, was father of the very worthy Dr. 
Scawen Kenrick, late sub-dean and prebendary of West- 
minster, minister of St. Margaret's, and rector of Ham- 
bleden, in Buckinghamshire...... Dr. Kenrick had a sister 
named Martha, who married Sir William Clayton, baro- 
net, John, their father, as I am informed, died in 1730. 
His picture, whence the print was taken, was burnt in 
the piazza, in Covent Garden, in 1709, having been sent 
thither to be cleaned by Anderson, a painter. It should 
be observed that the memorable John Kenrick, or 
Kendrick, who left the poor of Reading and Newbury 
above 20,000/., was of the same family; as was also, most 
probably, John Kendrick, who was sheriff of London in 
1645, and lord mayor in 1652.”—Granger's Biog. Hist, 
of England, v. 187. 

J. Ivete 

A Hamburgh merchant, probably fourth son of 
Thomas Kendrick, of Reading, baptized at St. 
Giles’s, 1641. Grandson of John Kendrick, citizen 
and draperof London, honourably known at Reading 
as “the benefactor,” who bequeathed large charit- 
able legacies to be bestowed in releasing poor 

risoners, to Christ’s Hospital, and to the poor of 

ding and Newbury (Strype’s edition of Stow). 
John Kendrick died unmarried ; his eldest brother 
was created a baronet on March 29, 1679 (Herald 
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and Genealogist, 7-550; Burke’s Extinct Baro- 
netctes). H. M. Vane. 
74, Eaton Place, 8.W. 


The portrait is that of John Kenrick, nephew 
of Sir William Cranmer, pedigree as under :— 
John Kenrick. 


Mathew, m., 1724, Willcocks, 


Ist son, 


Burton. Mary, m. George Geill. Ann, 
ALFRED WAKE. 


Portraits or Joun Happen (6" vii. 188). 
—1. There is one in oil belonging to Lord Si. 
Germans at Port Eliot, in Cornwall. 

2. Another, which came from Hampden’s death- 
—_ Thame, once belonged to me; it represents 

ampden with long hair and in armour, and is 
now in the possession of Mr. G. J. R. Gordon, of 
Ellon Castle, Aberdeenshire. 

3. A third, also in oil, is at Hampden House, 
co. Bucks, with an inscription behind it, testifying 
that it was once the property of a member of the 
noble family of Russell. It now belongs to Lord 
Buckinghamshire. 

4. An excellent bas-relief representing Ham 
den’s profile remains in a house at Thame, formerly 
occupied by Sir Francis Knollys, Bart., of that 
town. The house was subsequently owned by the 
family of Wakeman, and is now used as a middle- 
class school. 

5. The late Dr. John Lee, of Hartwell Park, 
had a locket engraved with a portrait of Hamp- 
den ; and so well engraved that impressions have 
been printed from it. I believe it was of red 
carnelian mounted in gold, with a rhyming in- 
scription at the back offering an excuse or apology 
for rebellion. I possess two impressions of it 
which Dr. John Lee gave me. 

REDERICK Georce LEE. 

All Saints’ Vicarage, Lambeth. 


In Evans’s Catalogue of Portraits, vol. i. p. 155, 
No, 4864, there is John Hampden, “from Sir 
R. Ellys’s picture, Houbraken.” 

There are traditional portraits of Hampden at 
Great Hampden House, Bucks. But the tradition 
appears in respect of one of them a recent as well 
asan uncertain one. In the Beauties of England 
and Wales, vol. i. p. 355, 1801, it is said, “ This 
mansion contains several good pictures and family 
portraits; but the names of the persons whom they 
we appesr to be forgotten.” In Murray’s 

andbook, Berks, Bucks, Oxon., p. 110, 1860, it is 
stated that the house “contains many historical 
relics, Among them are a small bust and two 

its of Sohn Hampden, one of them by 


ansep, brought from Strawberry Hill, both of 


doubtful authority.” It would seem that the one 
from Strawberry Hill cannot come within the earlier 
description ; while the other, provided that it 
was in the house at the beginning of the century, 
was not then named. Ep. MarsHatu. 


There is a fine portrait of Hampden, after a print 
by J. Houbraken, in vol. ii. of the Pictorial History 
of England. Another engraving appeared in the 
Illustrated London News, with a drawing of his 
sword. The date I do not know. In the Loan 
Exhibition of Miniatures at South Kensington in 
1865 there was a miniature of John Hampden by 
the younger Petitot, sent by Mr. Samuel Adding- 
ton; another by Samuel Cooper, sent by C. W. 
Reynolds ; also a miniature in oils on copper by 
Samuel Cooper, sent by Earl Spencer. 

Emity 

Teignmouth. 


The portrait of this statesman has been en- 
graved (at the very least) twice, once by M. 
Vander Gucht in Clarendon’s History, and again 
by J. Houbraken in Birch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Persons. Either of these can be easily obtained 
from any dealer in old prints at a moderate price. 
Both can, of course, be seen in the British Museum 
or any other collection of portraits. 

Jutian MarsHatt. 


A portrait of John Hampden was exhibited in 
1866 in the Loan Collection of National Portraits 
at South Kensington, which was lent by the Bishop 

istory 0 vol, ii. 212, 213. 

G. F. R. B. 

A portrait of John Hampden, painted by Robert 
Walker, was lent by Lord St. Germans for the 
first Exhihition of National Historical Portraits 
in 1866; and Sir Francis Boileau, Bart., has a 
medallion portrait which formerly belonged to 
Lord Nugent. Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


There is a good portrait of Hampden, by Dob- 
son, at Halswell, Somerset. D. rd = 


CromwELL Russet (6" §. vii. 368, 413, 
457).—The reply to the question about the camp 
kettle of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, received 
by Sir C. Reed from Mrs. Elizabeth Oliveria 
Cromwell Russell, of Cheshunt Park, Herts, has 
surprised me; for the antiquities, which are many, 
were and still are heirlooms, and at the period 
spoken of, the death of Oliver Cromwell, 1821, 
continued with Mrs. Cromwell, his widow, till 
her death; they were then taken and remained 
under charge of their only daughter, Elizabeth 
Oliveria Cromwell, then Mrs, Russell (having 
married Thomas Art. Russell, of Cheshunt, in 
1801), who had such a tenacious respect for these 
heirlooms that it would have been death to have 
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touched a particle of them. My parent, T. A. 
Russell, always asserted that he was connected with 
the Russell family, how and when I do not know. 
Then, in reference to the succession to the estate 
of Theobalds (correcting first to Cheshunt, for the 
other property belongs to the family), there is an 
evident error, I have before me the original draft, 
signed by counsel, May 2, 1785, for rearrangement 
of property of the Cheshunt Park estate and manor 
of Theobaids (a curious fact, the Cheshunt manor 
appertaining to the Prescotts), in which the parties 
appear as Elizabeth Cromwell and Letitia Crom- 
well, both of Hampstead, spinsters, surviving 
children and coheiresses of Richard Cromwell, late 
of Hampstead, and Sarah his wife, heretofore 
Gatton, spinster, both deceased, and also surviving 
sisters and coheiresses of Robert Cromwell, late of 
Cheshunt, deceased, who was the only son of the 
said Richard Cromwell and Sarah his wife. In 
another original draft settlement, June 14 and 15, 
1801, occur Oliver Cromwell and Mary his wife, and 
John Russell and Thomas Artemidorus Russell 
his son, and Elizabeth Oliveria, spinster, in which 
is mentioned Mrs, Elizabeth Morland, wife of 
Francis Morland, theretofore widow of Richard 
Hinde, being possessed of part of the property: so 
that Anne is not correct, and Dorothy I have 
never heard of. The Cromwells have intermarried 
into the Russell family. Frances, the daughter of 
the Protector, first married Mr. Rich, afterward 
Sir John Russell of the Chequers. 0. C, 


Tae Acre A Linear Measvre (6" vii. 287). 
—If Mr. Exzis will refer to the Winter's Tale, 
I. ii., he will see Hermione uses the word acre as a 
lineal measure when she says of good wives :— 

** Our praises are our wages : re may ride us 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere 
With spur we heat an acre.” 
In prosaic arithmetic, 220,000 yards against 22 
s. Recently there were in use acres of various 
lengths : in Beds and Bucks equal to a statute 
chain, that is, 4 poles or 22 yards; in Derbyshire 
to 4 roods, each of 7 or 8 yards; in Yorks to 28 
yards, As ten chains or acres of 22 yards squared 
make a statute acre, so ten Derby acres of 32 yards 
equal a Cheshire acre ; and ten of the Yorkshire 
acre of 28 yards a churchland acre. 

The measuring chain is believed to have been 
first divided into links by Gunter, who lived at 
the close of the sixteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth. Before chains were 
adopted their place was supplied by cords, and the 
name acre means simply a statute cord, from eidh, 
law, ordinance, and coir, a cord. 

In Derbyshire a cord or meer is used in mining ; 
it is 29 yards long for rake veins, and contains 
14 square yards for pipe or flat veins. In Devon- 
shire a rope of cobwork or masonry is 20 feet 
in length, 1 foot high, and 18 inches thick. 


Cords have been used in the measuring of pieces 


of conacre in Ireland. If your correspondent 
wishes to pursue the subject further, I must refer 
him to my communication to the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society in 1871. 
Josera Bout, 

P.S.—I think it may be assumed that the names 
of all superficial measures are derived from those of 
lineal measures, 


Tae Eart or Geverat Wasn- 
tneTon vii. 249).—Can Mr. tell us 
who the Henry Washington ‘was who married 
Eleanor Harrison? I have a deed of the year 
1698 by which the Hon. Henry Fairfax and Anne 
his wife convey a small piece of land in Reedness, 
co. York, to a maternal ancestor of mine, and the 
signature of Henry Washington appears on it asa 
witness. In 1869 I wrote to the late Col. Chester 
on the subject, hoping that my deed might afford 
him a clue in his investigations; but in answer he 
writes : “ Your Henry Washington has given me 
an infinity of trouble heretofore, and I have never 
yet been able to affiliate him.” Then, after a 
number of interesting facts concerning this Henry, 
which I shall be glad to communicate to “ N. &Q.” 
in Col. Chester’s own words, should it be thought 
desirable, he concludes : “I am certain that his 
connexion with the American Washingtons, if any, 
was not direct.” Col. Chester in later years may 
have discovered more facts relating to the Wash- 
ington pedigree than those already published, 
and for these, if they are to be found amongst his 
papers, many are, no doubt, looking forward 
eagerly. J. H. Crarx, M.A. 

West Dereham, 


Jonannes DE Temporirvs §. vii. 289).— 
Capgrave, in his Chronicle, under the year 1138, 
mentions this worthy :— 

“In his dayes [Conrad II.] deied a knyte, they cleped 
him Jon of the Tymes, whech lyved, as thei sey, ccc 
_ lxi; for he was a werrioure in the tyme of Gret 

arles.”"—P. 135. 

The Eulogium Historiarum tells us that “ Hoe 
anno [1148] quidam Johannes qui fuit Armiger 
Karoli Magni obiit, a quo Karolo fluxerunt anni 
coctx1 ”(vol. i. p. 386). I think I have met with 
notices of this old man in other chronicles. The 
legend is most probably of foreign origin. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Two references to this personage are given in 
my Folk-Etymology, sv. “Temps, John da” 
(p. 561). His name is said to be a corruption of 
John d’Etampes. A Smytue PALMER. 

Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 


Heratpry (6% vii. 308).—It does not seem 
improbable that the religious motto which R. & 
quotes as on a book in his collection was employed 
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somewhat frequently by the binders of the early 
part of the fifteenth century. I possess a copy of 
the Textus Biblie with Nicholas de Lyra’s notes, 

inted at Basle in 1506-8, in highly ornamental calf 
Finding. It is in six volumes, and there are slight 
differences among them. I describe the first 
volume. 

The first board is ornamented with a device six 
times repeated, consisting of what seems to be a 
beggar. The figure is dressed in torn clothes, with 
a long stick in his hand of the sort heralds would 
calla ragged staff; at his left side hang a sword 
and a wicker basket; over the shoulder is flung a 
long bag which seems to contain apples. The feet 
are not shown, as the figure is represented as if 
walking behind a hedge of wattles. On the last 
board there is a device four times repeated, con- 
sisting of six animals which it is not easy to 
identify enclosed in a border formed of the inscrip- 
tion, “ Deus det nobis suam pacem et post mortem 
vitam eternam.” Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


The arms, or rather badges, here described seem 
clearly to indicate Catherine of Aragon. The rose 
and the fleur-de-lys are for England and France, 
which she used in right of her husband, the pome- 
— and the castle Granada and Castile, in 

rown. Similar devices are to be seen on the 
vaulted ceiling of the choirof ae 


Tue Deatu or Socrates (6 §. vii. 304).— 
Do not the last words of Socrates imply that he 
considered himself, now on the eve of death, as at 
length fairly cured of the disease of life ? 

P. J. F. 


Surrey Fork-tore S. vii. 305).—This 
saying is more completely quoted thus :— 
“ When the cuckoo comes to the bare thorn, 

Sell your cow and buy you corn : 

But when she comes to the full bit, 

Sell your corn and buy you sheep.” 

Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


Paicie (6 §, vii. 405, 455).—I think it was 
the greatest of living statesmen who on one occa- 
sion divided subjects into matters of opinion and 
matters of fact. In regard to matters of opinion 
on such points as the above, I should be sorry to 

t mine in competition with that of Pror. 

KEAT. But in regard to matters of fact, I may 
mention that I have been long enough in Cambridge 
to notice how the country people in the neighbour- 
hood pronounced the only name by which they 
seemed to know the cowslip—a name which I 
never heard till I. went into that neighbourhood. 
Now my memory is very distinct that they called 
that well-known flower not paigle, but peggle. It 


paille; but I only say this to invite further in- 

quiry, as the question can only be settled by 

ascertaining, if. possible, when peggle was first 

used, and how the pronunciation varies, if it does 

vary, in different localities, W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Governor Dixwivpie 8. vii. 164) was the 
second son of Robert Dinwiddie and Elizabeth 
Cumming. 

Robert Dinwiddie was a merchant in Glasgow 
and owner of the lands of Germistown (which he 
bought in 1690) and of certain parts of the lands 
of Balornoc (which he bought in 1692). He died 
before October 6, 1712, of which date there is in 
possession of the Merchants’ House of Glasgow a 
Decree Arbitral between his eldest son, Matthew 
and Elizabeth Cumming, who is therein described 
as the widow of the deceased Robert Dinwiddie. 

Elizabeth Cumming was of an old family of 
Glasgow merchants, of whom Matthew Cumming 
(apparently her father) was baililie in 1691, 1696, 
and 1699, and was owner of the lands of Carderock, 
in the parish of Cadder, near Glasgow. 

Robert Dinwiddie and Elizabeth Cummin 
had (beside a posthumous child, name cshuenel 
Matthew, Robert, Jean, John, Mary, Lawrence, 
Sarah, Janet, and Christian Dinwiddie.* 

Matthew Dinwiddie, merchant in Glasgow 
succeeded as eldest son to the Germiston an 
Balornoc lands, but he had fallen into difficulties 
in 1725, and in 1725 and 1726 there were three 
“ adjudications ” of his lands for debt. These three 
adjudications (of which one was at the instance 
of Elizabeth Cumming, the mother) subsequently 
centred in the Merchants’ House of Glasgow, and 
by “expiry of the legal” the House became abso- 
lute proprietors. In 1738 the unfortunate Matthew 
was put on the roll as a hospitaller of the Merchants’ 
House, to which in 1681 his father (or his grand- 
father ?), Robert Dinwiddie, had gifted 561. Scots, 
A year before, 1737, Sarah Gartshore, relict of 
Lawrence Dinwiddie, had been put on the roll of 
Hautcheson’s Hospital. This Lawrence Dinwiddie 
seems to have been brother of Robert, Matthew's 
father. Both he and Matthew are among the 
“Merchants in Glasgow and forraign Traders 
connected with Shipping,” who in 1718 entered 
into an agreement for the relief of poor decayed 
mariners.t The two may have been —- and 
have been ruined together. Trade in Glasgow was 
very bad in 1725. 

Or the younger sons of Robert Dinwiddie and 
Elizabeth Cumming :— 

1. Robert, b. 1692,d.1770. This was Governor 
Dinwiddie (line extinct). . 
2. John, b. 1694, d. (merchant?) in Virginia 


* See Decree Arbitral above referred to. 


iifficult to see the connexion between peggle and 


i History of the Merchants’ House of Glasgow, 
Pp 
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(male line extinct, but numerous Virginian de- 
scendants in the female line). 

3. Lawrence, b. 1697, d. 1764, merchant in 
Glasgow; baillie 1734, 1738, 1741; provost 
1742/43 ; one of six commissioners chosen to treat 
with the rebels in 1745;* left 200 merks Scots 
to the Merchants’ House of Glasgow.t In 1748 
he bought back from them the Germistown and 
Balornoc lands, and these are now in possession 
of General David Blair Lockhart of Germistown 
(his representative but not his descendant). Law- 
rence Dinwiddie had twenty-one children. His 
fifth son, William, married Miss Anne Hamilton 
of Cramond, and was the father of the late Com- 
missary-General Gilbert Hamilton Dinwiddie, who 
has left three sons and two daughters—Robert, 
Lawrence, Gilbert Craigie, Mary, and Anne 
Hamilton—the only descendants of Lawrence Din- 
widdie. 

Of the daughters of Robert Dinwiddie and 
Elizabeth Cumming:— 

1, Mary married Rey. J. Stewart. 

2. Janet married Rev. W. McCulloch. 

3. Christian married Rev. — Hamilton. 

J. O. 

Glasgow. 


The name Dinwiddie (sometimes spelt Din- 
wooddie) is not uncommon in the south of 
Scotland. There is a station of the name on 
the Caledonian Railway between Lockerbie and 
Moffat, and some of the best farmers in the dis- 
trict are Dinwiddies. Lawrence Dinwiddie of 
Germiston, in Lanarkshire, married, about 1770, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir James Campbell, third 
baronet of Aberuchill, and his daughter Elizabeth 
married, about 1790 (as his first wife), Rev. Dr. 
John Lockhart, and was mother of Col. Lockhart 
of Wicketshaw (Dr. Lockhart’s son by his second 
wife married Sir Walter Scott’s daughter and 
heiress). I have asked several persons in Dum- 
friesshire of the name of Dinwiddie if they knew 
anything of the Governor of Virginia, but none 

g entries in the Gentleman’s Magazine ma 
sibly bear on the subject :— ie 

“ 1768, Rev. M* Stacey, of Bristol, m* Miss Dinwood.” 
1783. M* Dinwoodie, of Queen's Sq", London, m* 


Sicma. 


The following letter, lately received from Mr. 
R. A. Brock, of Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A., 
should form a sequel to what has already ap- 
peared :— 

* You bave done me a most kindly office, and I feel 
very grateful for it. You will be gratified to learn that 
my inquiries have elicited a response from the widow 


Cochrane Correspondence (Maitland Club), 
+ History of Merchants’ House, p. 588, 


of General Dinwiddie, of London, with the promise of a 
photograph of the portrait of Governor Dinwiddie, and of 
copies of documents illustrating the early part of his life, 
These last, with what has been, and I hope may be, addi- 
tionally gleaned by you, will afford, T doubt not, all 
essential data for the biography desired. From a brief 
letter of Governor Dinwiddie, for which I am indebted 
to my friend Dr. Benson J. Lassing, it appears that he 
was in the colony of Virginia in 1744 as Surveyor-General 
of the Royal Customs. He may have accompanied 
Governor Gooch to America, but must have preceded 
him to England, as he came thence again to succeed 
him in the government. From familiar allusions in the 
letters of Dinwiddie it is intimated that he resided for 
atime in the province of North Carolina. Of this I 
have no confirmation.” 
Abusa, 


“ He FRIETH IN HIS OWN GREASE” (6 §. vii, 
229).—This proverb occurs one hundred years 
before Clarke’s Paroemiologia. It is to be found 
in John Heywood’s Proverbs, printed in 1546:— 

“ She frieth in her owne grease, but as for my part, 

If she be angrie, beshrew her angrie hart ! 
Chaucer, in the Wyf of Bathe, has:— 
“ But certeynly I made folk such chere 
That in his owne grees I made him frie.” 
SHARMAN, 


Fuller used this proverb more than once, a year 
or two after John Glarke: “ He laid heavy imposi- 
tions on the people : the Duke affirming that these 
countreys were fat enough to be stewed in their 
own liquor” (Holy and Profane State, 1642, life 
of Duke d’Alva). And again, in his Church 
History, 1655, p. 136. Here is a later example:— 
“ My Father's Ghost comes through the door, 
Though shut as sure as hands can make it, 
And leads me such a fearful racket, 
I stew all night in own 
irgil Travestie, 1771, p. 104. 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tue Surrrx -some (6" §. vii. 267). When 
Miss Busk writes that her Italian friend has 
coined the word bothersome she may be right as 
far as he is concerned, but the word is not a new 
one—I have known it as a North Yorkshire ex- 

ression all my life. The word is used also in 

incolnshire—vide Mr, Peacock’s Glossary (E.D.S.) 
—and I have no doubt that it will be found em- 
ployed in many another county. Bartlett gives 
the word in his Dictionary of Americanisms (ed. 
1877), and quotes the Winstead Herald, Oct. 1, 
1861: “The great naval expedition has been a 
laughably bothersome subject to the New York 
press.” Longsome==tedious, is also a North Country 
term, being pronounced langsum. The following 
passages illustrate Margaret Caton’s use of the 
wo 


“ But _ nae cuintray in her sight appears, 
ns an’ burns, an’ bare an’ langsome moors.” 
Ross's Helenore, first edit., p. 54. 


Cf. Jamieson’s Dict. of the Scottish Language. 
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The word is pure A.-S. and is given in Bosworth’s 
Dict. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Both bothersome and longsome are in common 
use in Scotland. A “bothersome creatur’” is one 
who is apt to prove rather exasperating to his 
neighbours, while a lingering cold in the head or 
a smoky chimney is a “real bothersome thing.” 

some is, in certain districts, very common in 
the sense of late, especially in reference to school. 
Abothersome laddie may report to some fond mother 
ofan afternoon that her “Johnnie was langsome 
for the schule this mornin’.” In the Fortunate 
Shepherdess of Ross of Lochlee (1768) langsome 
occurs frequently with reference to both space and 
time. The English reader will understand this 
couplet : 

* Heigh hey ! she says, as soon as she came near, 

There ’s been a /angsome day to me, my dear !” 
Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Otp Mortar (6" §. vii. 288).—The 
extract given by Mr. North from the church 
accounts of St. Martin’s, Leicester, is of much 
interest. Our forefathers believed, whether rightly 
ornot Iam unable to determine, that beer, eggs, 
and various other such like things, if put into 
mortar made it stronger. In Eastwood’s History 
of Ecclesfield there is, I believe, mention of beer 
used for this purpose at p. 221. In the church 
secounts of South Lincolnshire, at present un- 
printed, there is an entry under the year 1616 
“for ix quartes of ale to make his [Craven’s] 
morter strong, xviii.” Craven was evidently a 
master mason. He and two of his men were em- 
ployed at this time in repairing the steeple and 
the “chancell end.” In the same accounts, under 
the year 1714, there occurs the following: “ For 2 
_ of ale & 2 pound & a half of cheese for 
imond morter, 1* 14.” 

In a bill for the repair of the steeple of Newark 
Church in 1571, printed in The Midland Counties 
Historical Collector, vol. i. p. 263, we find:— 

“6 Strike of Malte to make worte to blende with the 
lyme & temper the same, 7* 2".” 

“three hundreth and a halfe eiggs to temper the same 
lyme with, 4* 8°,” 

“for bruing the Malte, 1* 2°.” 

There was formerly a notion that mortar was at 
times mixed with blood. Whether there exists 
any satisfactory evidence I know not, but the 
following passages point to the tradition :— 

“The besieged take refuge in a tower, stabling their 

underground. The Tower is Saracen work, all its 
mortar was boiled with blood; it fears no engine.”— 
Ogier of Denmark, quoted in J. M. Ludlow’s Epics of 
the Middle Ages, ii. 283. 
Clement Walker, in his History of Independencie, 
among other rhetorical flourishes has the follow- 


ng:— 


“When usurped Tirrany layes its foundation in bloud, 

the whole Superstruction must be built with Morter 
tempered with bloud.”—Part iii. p. 3. 
Wine seems to have sometimes been used for this 
purpose on the Continent as beer was here. The 
following passage is from Sir John Forbes’s Sight- 
Seeing in Germany and the Tyrol, 1856. He is 
speaking of the Stephanskirche at Vienna:— 

“ The completed tower was founded with the rest of 
the church in 1359, and, after being advanced under 
several architects, was finally completed by Hans Buchs- 
baum in the year 1433. The second tower was founded 
by the same architect in 1450 (the mortar on the occa- 
sion, according to tradition, being mixed with wine), but 
was never carried beyond its present height.”—P. 87, 
Oil also appears to have been used for the same 
purpose in the East. In the Hon. Fred. Walpole’s 
The Ansayrii, 1851, this passage occurs: — 

“Merkab is two miles inland......There are several 

remains of buildings about, which probably once joined 
the mina to the castle. Ina field near may be seen a 
huge reservoir of water...... There is likewise a story that 
the mortar was mixed with oil instead of water, and that 
the huge tank to be seen near the walls was full of it. 
They allude to an inscription which says, ‘We 15,000 
men, well paid, well treated, worked at this. Every 
stone was cut and brought, every stone was set with oil, 
oil one para the bottle.’”—Vol. iii. p. 386. 
It has been suggested to me by one whose opinion 
I value highly that the using such things as blood 
or eggs in mortar may possibly have been intended 
symbolically to replace the ancient practice of 
burying a living victim beneath the foundation 
of a new building. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


That the old mortar was infinitely better than 
that of the present day there is no question, I 
have had occasion to pull down old walls in which 
the mortar was so hard that the bricks themselves 
would break in many cases before it would give 
way, and I have had modern walls pulled down 
where the bricks came out almost clean, and the 
mortar itself crumbled into dust. Builders are 
rather puzzled to know what processes the old 
mortar passed through in order to give it this 
superior hardness and tenacity, but Mr. Norrn’s 
interesting note gives us aclue. An examination 
of old mortar shows that the lime is not so inti- 
mately blended with the sand as we now mix it, 
but it remains in small lumps about the size of 
peas. It is always said—and I think this much 
is really known of it—that our forefathers did not 
slack their lime in pits as we do, pouring water 
over it and making it into a uniform soapy mass, 
but that they put the solid lime in heaps amongst 
sand and let it fall and mix gradually—it was thus 
slacked with very much less water. It appears 
from Mr. Norru’s extracts that equal parts of 
lime and sand were used. Nowadays we put a 
great deal more sand for common building mortar 
in proportion to the lime; but the mortar described 
was for pointing, not building, and was probably 
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of an extra strength. For, pointing builders still 
use a much stronger mortar thap they do for mere 
building purposes, and our forefathers very likely 
did the same, and would not have used quite such 
an elaborate mixture for building their ordinary 
walls, 

The addition of albumen, gelatine, and mucilage 
furnished by the eggs, the “ peeces,” and the malt 
was no doubt an important feature. Their use is 
still known to a certain extent, for alum and size 
are often put into whitewash. The size renders 
the lime hard and prevents it rubbing off. What 
the effect of the alum is I do not know. Again, 
rosin and sand are known to make a very hard 
cement, which is used for fixing knives into 
handles, but it requires fire heat to blend it. The 
“peeces” mentioned are, I have no doubt, the 
rough trimmings from the edges of skins, but 
would hardly include feet. I live in a district 
where tanning is one of the staple industries, and 
I constantly see heavy loads of these trimmings 
going from the tan-yards to the glue-works. 
“Smythie coine” I take to be the ashes from a 
smithy fire, which are very frequently used in 
Cheshire, under the name of smithy ess, for 
making mortar for pointing. Such ashes are 
almost as fine as sand, and contain a large propor- 
tion of small scales of iron. Lime mixed with 
them instead of with sand makes an extremely 
hard mortar. I cannot suggest any derivation for 
the word coine. Rosert 

Frodsham, Cheshire, 


Wetcuer (6™ S§. vii. 189).—Dr. Brewer, in his 
Dict. of Phrase and Fable, with reference to this 
word, says, “It means a Welshman, and is based 
upon the nursery rhyme ‘ Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief.” Mr, E. Edwards, in his 
Words, Facts, and Phrases, says, “The term is 
understood in sporting circles to have originated 
in the old nursery ditty,” as above. Let us hope 
that the Cymri have nothing to do with the origin 
of the invidious name. 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


I believe the origin of this term to be found in 
the ancient poem which begins with the words 
“Taffy was a Welshman,” the continuation of 
which I forbear to quote for fear of wounding the 
feelings of natives of the Principality. I cannot 
prove the credibility of my conviction on this 
subject, but I think it is very commonly felt, 

Juttan MarsHatt, 


In justice to Hotten’s Slang Dictionary, allow 
me to state that in the new edition of that work 
there are no less than three explanations given of 
this term. I leave it to more competent authorities 
than myself to determine which of these is the 
correct one, G, F. RB. B, 


Under this heading in the latest edition of Ogilvie’s 
Dictionary appears the following entry:,‘ York. 
shire, welch, a failure, a form of welk ; see welk, to 
fail.” It may, however, interest 
to hear that in at least one village in South-West 
Wiltshire, Wales was, as recently as twenty-five 
years ago, regarded as a kind of Alsatia. To the 
family. of one individual who took refuge there from 
the hand of the law (which sought to exact punish- 
ment for the misappropriation of a ham) their 
flight into Wales formed on their return a veritable 
Hegira, “ two (three, four, &c.) ’ear avore vaather 
went to Wales,” being the common form for giving 
a date ; whilst if any member of the community 
disappeared under circumstances considered sus 
picious, it was ordinarily surmised that he must 
have gone to Wales. F. W. D., 


Taree-way Leer vii. 229).—The. word 
leet is given.in Ray’s Collection of Sowth and East 
Country Words, 1691 (ed. 1874, p. 85, E.D.8); 
“ Leet, 8. a three [-way] or four-way leet ; trivium 
vel quadrivium ; where three or four ways meet 
[now corrupted in Essex into three releet and four 
releet}.” The reprint is edited by Prof. Skeat, 
The origin of leet is obviously the A.-S. ge-lé-te, 
a going out, meeting, &c., cf. St. Matthew xxii. 9 
(The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels, &c., Bow 
worth, 1865): “ Gap nf witodlice to wega geldetum, 
and clypiap to Sisum gyftum, sw hidylee swa ge 
geméton.” This is rendered by Wycliffe, 1389, 
“Therefore go jee to the outgoyngis of weyes, 
and whom euere 3e shulen fynde, clepe to the 
weddyngis.” It is worth noticing that in Cornwall 
the word leet means a water-way, a mill-stream, or 
a gutter. F. C. Birxseck Terry, 

Card ff, 


Tar Nouns or Gippine (6% §. vii. 209).— 
Mer. Woottey will find what he inquires about 
in the Memoirs of Nicolas Ferrar, by Dr, P. 
Peckard (1790), qnoted by Macaulay in chap. i 
of his History; also in the more modern mone 
graph by Prof. Mayor, published by Macmillan, 
My ancestor was born Feb. 22, 1592, and died 
Dec. 2, 1637, a young man. The nunnery was at 
Little Gidding, and Mr. Ferrar, although head of 
it, was never ordained a priest, but remained & 
deacon. Feraar, C.S. 

Lucknow, India. 


There is a minute and interesting, though 
hostile, account of a visit to their house in a con- 
temporary tract entitled:— 

‘The Arminian Nunnery; or, a Briefe description 
and Relation of the late-erected Monasticall Place at 
little Gidding, in Huntingdonshire. Humbly recom 
mended to the wise Consideration of the present Par 
liament. The Foundation is by a Corps of Farrars at 
Gidding,” 1641. 

A quaint nun holding a stiff rosary, and a badly 
drawn belfry adorn the title-page. The tret 
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winds up with wondering “that the Primate 
should connive at such canting between the barke 
and the tree.” A eulogistic life of Nicholas 
Farrars, or Ferrar, the originator, was written by 
Dr. Turner, one of the Nonjuring bishops, which 
contained a good deal about the institution, and has 
been once or twice reprinted. Dr. John Kaye, 
well known for his connexion with Caius College, 
to which he gave his name, and for his controversy 
with his namesake of Oxford, also, I believe, 
wrote something on the subject. 
R. H. Bosx. 


See Sir J. Hawkins’s “ Life of Isaac Walton” 
in The Complete Angler, 1792. In a note he gives 
the following authorities: — 

“Preface to Peter Langtoft’s Chron. edit. Hearne; 

rs at the end of Cui Vindicia ; Hacket’s Life of 
Archbishop Williams, part ii. p. 50; Biogr. Brit., Sup- 
art. “ Mapletoft”; “Life of Mr. Nicholas 
.” written by Dr. Turner, Bishop of Ely, in the 
Christian's Magazine for the months of July, August, 
September, and October, 1762.” 
D. C. 


If Mr. Woottey will refer to the Annals of 
England, Parker, Oxford, 1869, vol. iii., p. 345, 
he will find a very interesting account of the estab- 
lishment of the Ferrar family at Little Gidding, 
in Huntingdonshire. Nicholas Ferrar and his 
family settled there in 1625, but the establishment 
of the so-called “ nuns” was broken up some time 
before 1657. W. P. W. 


Mr. Woottey will find an interesting account 
of this religious establishment in the life of George 
Herbert. H, A. C. 


See Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography, 
vol. v., under the “ Life of Farrer.” P. FP. 


Pircuo: Fiasco (6 §. vii. 289).—The follow- 
ing passage, from a leading article in the Daily 
News, May 17th, with reference to South Africa, 
will explain the former word :— 

“A pitso had been held in Basutoland, but old 
Masupha and other chiefs kept aloof, and the meeting 
was attended only by loyal natives, who accepted the 


Government proposals, as they have done more than |. 


once before.” 

With regard to fiasco, an Italian has informed me 
that the word is regularly used in the Italian 
theatres to express disapprobation when a singer 
has made a false note or when an actor has failed 
to please his audience. 

F, C. Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Your correspondent writes as if he thought a 
only meant a ridiculous failure in French 

and English and not in Italian. But “suo pro- 
getto fece fiasco,” “riescl ad un fiasco completo,” 
are phrases of daily occurrence among Italians ; 
fad this use has, of course, only been borrowed by 


us from them. Though the word is occasionally 
quoted in French, it is not naturalized into the 
language so as to have found its way into any of 
the ordinary dictionaries. The common deriva- 
tion is that the Italian flask (as any one can see 
by untwisting the rushes of an oil flask) is so slender 
that a slight tap will break it, so that metaphoric- 
ally it becomes equivalent to our “bubble.” But 
I have a better note on the subject among papers 
in Rome, which I will send you when I get back 
there, unless some one else contributes it in the 
mean time. I think the story of the expression 
having originated with the bottle conjuror who 
failed is one made up “ after the event.” 
R. H. Busx. 


This word is used in the Venetian dialect for a 
failure. Its derivation completely puzzled Littré 
who gives it from the Italian fiasco, a bottle, an 
adds: “ Mais l’origine de la locution et le sens 
primitif ne sont indiqués nulle part. L’Italien 
ne parait pas avoir fare fiasco, du moins on ne 
trouve dans laCrusca que appicare il fiasco, attacher 
le grelot.” In Giuseppe Boeris’s Dizionario del 
Dialetto Veneziano, far fiasco is given as equal to 
“far un buco nell’ acqua, abortire,” a vulgar way 
of speaking of one who undertakes to do something 
and fails. Ross O'Conne.t. 


The proverbial expression “To make fiasco,” 
which is also commonly used in German (“ Fiasko 
machen”), already occurs in Italian, “ Far fiasco’ 
having the same meaning of a ridiculous failure, 
“Tt is said of some one who does not succeed in 
what he proposes to do” (“ Dicesi del non riescire 
in quello che si proponeva”). Cf. Tommaseo e 
Bellini, Dizionario della Lingua Italiana, vol. ii. 
(Torino, 1865, 4to), p. 768, where the Latin saying, 
too, is quoted: “ Amphora ccepit...... urceus exit,” 

H. Kress, 

Oxford. 

To the explanation given in “N, & Q.,” 3°48. 
vi. 306, may be added: In Italian theatres the 
audience frequently express dissatisfaction with 
an actor or singer by shouting out ‘Ola, ola, 
fiasco”! even when a singer has made only one 
false note. The origin of its use in this sense is 
unknown. Prarr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Probably fiasco has been mistaken for the 
Spanish chasco, which, according to Neuman and 
Baretti’s Dictionary, means foil, frustration, dis- 
appointment, an unexpected contrary event, &c. 


. 


Inversion or RecimEnTaL Precepence (6% 
S. vii. 308).— The precedence of the 5th and 
6th Regiments gave rise to considerable disputes 
in the early part of William IIIL.’s reign. The 


int of precedence was, however, finally settled 
y a board of general officers in 1694 (see Cannon’s 
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Records, 6th Foot), As far as I know the inver- 
sion of precedence of the 8th and 9th Regiments, 
as mentioned in the new Records of the 8th Foot, 
stands alone in its singularity. Some years ago, 
when examining the work entitled A Representa- 
tion of the Cloathing of His Majesty's Household, 
1742, British Museum, I noticed with surprise 
that the representations of these two regiments 
had evidently been crossed, the 9th standing in 
the place of the 8th. At the time I attributed it to 
a binder’s error. Last year, however, when the pages 
of the earliest printed army list (1740) were being 
examined in my library, it was noticed that al- 
though the regiments were unnumbered and simply 
laced in succession, Read’s, now the 9th, stood 
fore Onslow’s, now the 8th Regiment. Millan’s 
Succession of Colonels, 1742, gives all the regiments 
properly numbered, and in the recognized order 
which obtains up to the present time. This seems 
to point to the fact that the 9th Regiment was for 
some time, previous to 1742, considered senior to 
the 8th. Possibly there may be documents at the 
Record Office or the War Office throwing light on 
this singular case. 8S. M. Mitye. 


Tennyson anv Locknarr (6™ vii. 325).— 
I cannot think that Tennyson borrowed his 
“ famous line” from so poor a writer as Lockhart. 
Tennyson was quite capable of inventing it for 
himself, and the thought is common. The same 
idea has been expressed in slightly varying 
forms innumerable times, one of the earliest of 
which is:— 

“ Por a day in thy courts is better than a thousand. 
I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickednes:."” — Psalm 
Ixxxiv. 10. 
Whether Tennyson regularly read Blackwood or 
not I cannot say; his lines to Christopher North 
agen that he read him at least occasionally. But 
e appears to have read Fraser, for I have, and 
value very highly, several pen-and-ink copies of 
the portraits by Maclise which appeared in that 
magazine done by Alfred Tennyson when a boy. 
They are very clever and spirited indeed, and 
show more than ordinary artistic ability. If 
Tennyson borrowed the line from Lockhart, from 
whom did Lockhart borrow? Or are we to under- 
stand that he really was able to make it for him- 
self? R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Srewart or Lory (6 §. vii. 248).—Sir Colin 
Campbell of Glenurchy, first Lord Campbell, 
married, secondly, Janet or Margaret Stewart, 
eldest of the three daughters and coheiresses of 
William (John) Stewart, Lord of Lorne, with 
whom he got the land called the Brae of Lorne, 
and at the death of her father the greatest part of 
the lordship of Lorne, and quartered the galley of 
Lorne with his paternal achievement, Sir Colin 


being “tutour” to his nephew Colin, afterwards 
first Earl of Argyll, he married him to Isabel 
Stewart, second daughter and coheir of William 
(John) Stewart, Lord of Lorne, and afterwards 
gave up to him his own share of Lorne. Walter, 
Lord _ Isabel Stewart’s uncle, resigned the 
title of Lorne, which was confirmed to the Earl of 
Argyll by charter in 1470, and he added the 
“ galley” to his own achievement. It is thus that 
the Earl of Breadalbane and the Duke of Argyll 
descend from the ancient Lords of Lorne. 
Constance Russet, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Will Mr. Carper kindly specify the page and 
edition of Burke’s Extinct Peerage from which he 
makes his quotation? It is opposed to a state- 
ment that occurs at p. 782 of the edition before 
me (first ?), and to the account given by Douglas 
(i. 138). But Crawfurd, at p. 232 of his History 
of the House of Stewart (1710), gives an account 
that differs from all three. Stoma, 


Gtastonpury: Yyysvitrin (6 §, vii. 301).— 
May I be allowed to offer a protest against the 
preposterous proceeding of deriving the name of 
Glastonbury, in the A.-S. Chronicle “ Glestinga- 
burh,” from the British name “ Ynysvitrin”? In 
the first place I would observe that Ynysvitrin is 
not a British, 7. ¢. a pure Celtic, word at all, the 
latter element being clearly of Latin origin, namely 
from vitrum, glass. Secondly, as applied to 
Glastonbury the word is comparatively modern. 
I should be very much surprised if an instance 
could be adduced from any Cymriec author before 
A.D. 1200. A Maruew, 

Oxford. 


Lecomte Famity vii. 307).—Philippa 
Le Comte, “an heiress,” married, circa 1780, John 
Bellew, of Stockleigh ; and Mr. Le Conte, of New 
York, married, about 1680, Grace, daughter of 
George Walrond, of Barbadoes, ancestor of Mr, 
Walrond, of Dulford. Siema. 


DiscHarGE-=Warn oFrF (6% §. vii. 248).— 
During the hearing of a case in the Towcester 
County Court on June 11, a witness said, “I 
should have finished the job, but the defendant 
discharged me off the ground.” 0. W. 

Northampton. 


Famity (6" §, vii. 329). — Wm 
Ryland, of Birmingham (ancestor of the Rylands 
of Bearley), married, Feb. 27, 1726, a daughter of 
the Rev. W. Shillitoe, of Birmingham. Joba 
Cutler, of Darfield, eldest son of Egerton Cutler, 
of Yorkshire, married, about 1730, Hannah, daa. 
of John Shillitoe, of Barnsley, but died ‘p. 1756. 

IOMA, 


Smocknotp (6 §, vii. 329).—Mr. Archibald 


Brown, in his edition of Scriven’s Law of Copy: 
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65, says that “in manors governed by 
tees ‘of gavelkind, as at Canonbury and 
in other places in Middlesex, the wife takes a 
moiety for her widowhood.” G. Fisuer. 


Marke-TREE : Wainscot (6 §. vii. 347).— 
The word wainscot was frequently used in the 
manner in which it is cited by Mr. Rounp. To 
give two examples taken from Nicolas’s Testa- 
menta Velusta—in the will of Sir William Walde- 
grave, dated Feb. 26, 1524-5, we find: “‘ Also I 
will that about the said tomb there shall be made 
a grate of wainscot”; and in Dean Colet’s will, 
dated Aug. 22, 1519, “Item as touching my 
lodging at the Charterhouse, I will that all my 
board-work made of wainscot, as tables, tresshills, 
great coffers, cupboards, and all painted images 
upon the walls, remain in that lodging in a 
petaum.” See Prof. Skeat’s remarks in his 
mological Dictionary, on the changes in the mean- 
ing of this word. G, F. R. B. 


It cannot, I think, be doubted that this is 
merely the French marqueterie. I find in the 
inventory of the property of Catherine de’ Medici 
in 1589, edited by Mr. E. Bonnaffé (Paris, Aubry, 
1874) many articles, chiefly tables, described as 
“marquetée” (vide Nos. 164, 166, 167, &c.). 
The inlaying of one sort of wood into another, 
which we often call marquetry, is no doubt of 
great antiquity ; it was practised in Italy in the 
fifteenth century and probably in the fourteenth. 
About a.p. 1500 it was, perhaps, at its best, and 
in many Italian churches most beautiful work 
dating from about that time may be found, as in 
the cathedral of Pisa, Sta. Maria Novella in Flo- 
rence, the sacristy of Sta. Maria in Organo at 
Verona, &c. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries marqueterie was largely used in the 
Tyrol, and probably elsewhere in Germany. I 
have a chess and backgammon board of Tyrolese 
work dated 1594, and large wardrobes dated 1645 
and 1656 of very original style. 

Aex. Nessirrt. 


Tat Names or Manors (6 §, vii. 308).— 
Polton Mynch Maured : Minch=a nun, see Halli- 
well. Bosworth gives minicen, mynicen, a nun, 
aminikin, Possibly minx is derived from mini- 
cen. Skeat (in Concise Etym. Dict.) places both 
minikin and minx under “ Mind,” but says that 
the final x is difficult, For the local name ef. 
Minchin Hampton (Glos.). FW. Weaver. 

Milton-Clevedon, Evercreech, Somerset. 


Horw Farr, Kent (6" S. vii. 329). 
—Mr. Thorne, in his excellent Handbook to the 
Environs of London (vol. i. p. 85), says that the 
“burlesque procession in which every person wore 
horns” was abolished in 1768 ‘The fair it- 
self,” he adds, “ after being tolerated for another 


century, was finally suppressed, by an order issued 
by the Home Secretary, in March, 1872.” The 
date of this order is March 18, and J. R. D. will 
find it in the London Gazette for 1872, vol. i. ly i. 
p. 1504, G. F. R. B. 


See Hone’s Every-day Book, 1831, vol. i. col. 
1388. Although the passage does not fully answer 
the question, it has some bearing on the subject, 
and may, therefore, be useful to J. R. D. 

Witrrep HarGRAve, 

14, Holford Square, W.C. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Le Mariage de Lowis d’Orléans et de Valentine Visconti: 
La Domination Francaise dans le Milenais de 1387 & 
1450. Rapport de deux Missions en Italie. Par M. 
Maurice Faucon. (Paris, Thorin.) 

M. Mavrice Favcon, a distinguished member of ‘the 

French school established at Rome, had been entrusted 

in 1879 and 1880 by the Minister of Public Instruction 

with a twofold mission in Italy. 1. He was directed to 
visit the public libraries and record offices of Turin, 

Asti, Milan, Florence, and Venice, for the purpose of col- 

lecting documents relating to the history of Valentina 

Visconti, daughter of John Galeazzo II. Visconti; to the 

preliminaries, celebration, and immediate consequences 

of her marriage with Louis, Duc d’Orléans, brother of 

Charles VI., King of France ; to the cession of Asti, and 

to the occupation of Upper Italy during the fifteenth 

century. 2. He was also requested to complete, by fresh 
investigations, his previous studies on the pontificate of 

Clement VI., whose policy towards the Italian States 

and the kings and princes of Europe was fraught with 

so much importance for the general conduct of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War from 1342 to 1352. All the documents 
referring to this last-named subject have been incor- 
porated by M. Faucon in a disquisition which he com- 
posed in 1879, and which is to appear shortly under the 
title Clément VJ. et la Guerre de Cent Ans. The pieces 
which form the brochure we are now noticing refer ex- 
clusively to the marriage of Valentina Visconti and to 
the consequences of that union. They are divided into 
two chronological groups: 1. Thore belonging to the 
Milan libraries ; 2. Those transcribed from the originals 
preserved at Turin and Asti. The Venice papers are 
added as a supplement to the former documents (Milan); 
the Florentine ones have been set aside as containing 
nothing of real importance on the French rule in Italy, 
although they throw considerable light upon the history of 
the lords of Milan, M. Faucon introduces his extracts bya 
brief account of the marriage of the Duc d'Orléans in 
1389, and of the political results to which it led, The pacific 
conquest, a8 he callsit, of Upper Italy has not yet received 
from historians the attention it deserves, and it comparea 
favourably with the rash adventures which took place 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and which 
ended by the disasters of Francis I. and the unfortunate 
Treaty of Cambrai. The Milan documents are forty- 
three in number, a few of them being transcribed ta 
extenso, whilst for the others a mere summary has been 
thought sufficient; a connecting narrative gives a kind 
of unity to the whole work, and elucidatory notes are 
added whenever necessary, Amongst the pieces quoted we 
must mention one dated February 15, 1429. It is the 
reply made by the Duke of Milan to certain proposals 
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submitted to him by Bartolomeo Mosca, ambassador of 
the Emperor of Germany ; its importance is extreme, as 
illustrating the policy of the duke and bis attitude to- 
wards Sigismund. The Turin-Asti papers, amounting to 
upwards of thirty, and printed on the same principle as 

ose we have just been enumerating, have supplied, 
inter alia, M. Faucon with the marriage contract between 
Valentina Visconti and Louis, who was then Duke of 
Touraine. This document, drawn up on the 27th of 
January, 1386, was confirmed only December 20, 1387. 
From what we have said our readers will observe that 
the work noticed here is really a calendar of materials 
rather than a history properly so called. 


The Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Language, By 

Charles Mackay, LL.D. (Paisley, Gardner.) 

Wx are sorry to be unable to commend this very 
amusing and, in a certain way, instructive book. It is, 
however, manifestly impossible to do so. The very first 
page contains the startling paradox that the tongue 

ken in Scotland is not a dialect of English, but “ the 

ttish language.” When this was contended for in 
the beginning of the century, the true method of study- 
ing language was unknown; guesses, if they were but 
clever, passed for reasons. Now we know the true 
method of work, and it is simply grotesque error to call 
the Scottish felk-speech a language, unless we mean 
something different by the word from the interpretation 
that is in ordinary persons’ minds, If by language Dr. 
Mackay means a dialect only, and is prepared to talk of 
the language of Lancashire or of Kent, we have nothing 
to say, except that he strangely misuses words. If he 
means that the northern English spoken over the Border 
is or ever has been a separate tongue from that on the 
southern side, he is manifestly in error. 

We apprehend that Dr. Mackay isa Gaelic scholar. He 
has given us many derivations of words from that 
tongue which to our unenlightened minds are of purely 
Teutonic origin. The derivation of words is no easy 
matter. They are not among the wisest of men who 
use it as a pastime euch as guessing riddles was to our 
forefathers. Though we do not accept many of Dr, 
Mackay’s derivations, we are bound to say that he has 

iven us many interesting quotations and anecdotes 
filustrative of the meaning and history of the words he 
has had occasion to notice. The part of the book which 
is a select glossary is in most places very amusing, and 
few can read it through without gaining some new 
knowledge. Dr. Mackay seems to be under the impres- 
sion that peel, in the sense of a tower, is a word confined 
to the Borders, This is an error; we have traced it into 
South Yorkshire, and believe that it occurs much further 
from Scotland than that. Skelp, too, is good eastern 
counties English. We assure our readers that the good 
wives of Holderness and Lindsey much oftener +/¢/p 
their bairns than they smack, slap, beat, or thrash 


Parish Institutions of i with Illustrations from 
Parish Records. By Edward Ingle, A.B. Part VI. 
of Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, (Baltimore, published by the Uni- 
versity ; London, Triibner & Co.) 

Tue sample which has reached us of the “ Johns Hopkins 

University Studies” is one likely to be read with interest 

on both sides of the Atlantic. The parish is a micro- 

cosm in the New World as in the Old, and in both cases 
it is beginning to receive the attention which it deserves, 
aud to draw forth the descriptive powers of the rising 

Cy ory of historical students, The picture which 
r. Ingle paints for us of olden Maryland is, mutatis 

mutandis, yery like what would be the picture of many 


an eighteenth century English count rish. 
Maryland churches were generally, 
structures, but they had a reading-desk, or “‘ pew,” and 
“a place for the clark to sit in.” And the worshipper 
had “ high-backed ” pews, with seats around three si 
which sometimes had doors, ‘‘ locked against intruders” 
—so great in America, as in England, was the eighteenth 
century fear of Lazarus as an “intruder” upon the 
prayers of Dives! Even the nineteenth century has, 
perhaps, something still to learn. The extracts which 
Mr. Ingle prints from the parochial records of Prince 
George's, All Saints, St. John’s, and other parishes in 
the province, contain many curious details of life and 
manners in old Maryland days. We sincerely echo Mr, 
Ingle’s hope that their publication may excite sufficient 
interest to promote a general movement towards the 
pe of such records. In the meanwhile we thank 

im and his university for the Purish Jnstitutions of 
Maryland. 


Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural 

History Society. Vol. V. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
TuERz is always plenty of interesting matter to be found 
in the annual volume of this Society, and the number 
just issued is no exception to the general rule. Mr. J.C, 
Cox, the well-known Derbyshire antiquary, contributes 
“ Notes on the Rectors of Staveley,” and a paper on the 
“ Ancient Documents relating to the Tithes in the Peak.” 
Mr. George Bailey has written another interesting article 
on the “‘ Stained Glass at Norbury Manor House.” The 
coloured plates which accompany Mr. Bailey’s article we 
cannot praise too highly, and we hope his suggestion 
that all heraldic glass should be carefully copied and 
preserved, for the benefit of succeeding genealogists, 
will meet with the attention that it deserves. We are 
glad to learn from the report that the Society has not 
this year been called upon to protest against any acts of 
vandalism in the county, and we heartily congratulate 
it upon the good work it has already done in the interest 
of archeology. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


C. L. W.—To our thinking Prendergast is a name of 
local origin; however, Mr. Ferguson (Surnames as @ 
Science, p. 114) takes the opposite view. He eays: “The 
most common phonetic intrusion is the 7, and one of the 
ways in which it most frequently occurs is exhibited in 
the following group of names: Prendgast, Prendegast, 
Prendergast, Prendergrass, Prendgast is, I take it, an 
ancient compound, from the stem bend [A.-S. band, bend, 
crown, chaplet] (p. 44), with gast, hospes. It first takes 
a medial vowel between the two words of the compound 
and becomes Pend-e-gast. Then ¢ naturally becomes ér, 
passing the very slight barrier which English pronun- 
ciation affords, and the name having become Pende 
finds the need of a second * to balance the first and 
becomes Prendergast.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; snd 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The Volume JANUARY to JUNE, 1883, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s. 6d., will shortly be ready, 
Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


Jony C. Francis, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
i London, W.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is 
in respect to Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, 
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